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Main Value of Electrification 
Is Increased Use of Entire Plant 
RADUALLY the ideas regarding the value of elec- 
\ J trification for steam railroads are becoming clari- 
fied. One by one the important terminals are being 
converted to electric operation to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance and to permit underground entrances to large 
cities. 
" Electrification for main trunk lines, on the contrary, 
has been deferred in many cases because it has not been 
possible to figure a direct monetary saving as the result 
‘of the necessary investment in electric equipment. The 
commonly made comparison between operation of the 
ti existing service with electricity as against steam is 
‘ey to compute the cost of each, figuring the various items 
as estimated by the engineer in charge, who usually 
7 has had years of steam railroad experience but who is 
relatively unfamiliar with what electric traction can do. 
With the improvements that have been made in steam 
locomotives in the past few years, the one-time large 
advantage of electric operation in fuel economy has 
ceased to be, if it ever was, a convincing argument in 
5 favor of electrification. Unfortunately, it is on this 
narrow basis that the decision has aay been made 
~ not to electrify. 
~ Looking at the problem in this way Fe taking a short- 
sighted view of a situation that is now confronting the 
railroads, and that will become increasingly serious as 
the density of traffic increases. Many of our railroads 
were constructed originally for much less tonnage than 
they are now hauling, and the demand for transporta- 
tion, both freight and passenger, is fast coming to the 
point where it cannot all be handled. This is almost 
certain to come from one or both of two main causes— 
insufficient main line track capacity or inadequate ter- 
minals. 
Track capacity is determined by the number of trains 
that can be handled safely over it, and this in turn is a 
- function of the train weight and speed. Each road 
is almost certain to have a ruling grade, a tunnel, a 
stretch of single track, or other limiting section that 
determines the capacity of the entire system so far as 
through traffic is concerned. Remove this and more 
trains can be hauled. 
\ The simplest way to increase the capacity is, of 
course, to construct additional tracks on the limiting 
section. Due to the very nature of the limiting section, 
' which is determined largely by the topography, this 
’ may, however, be difficult, so that remedies must be con- 
sidered that will increase the ability of the existing 
tracks to handle cars. No way has yet been devised to 
do this that can compare with electrification. Making 
the locomotive a transformer rather than a generator 
of power removes many of the limitations, both of the 
physical layout and the movements over it, so that the 
line can be used more intensively. 
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The electric locomotive also is particularly flexible, 
both as to permissible speed and ability to be coupled 
up in various combinations to adjust locomotive capac- 
ity for various loads. Not only can one crew handle the 
combination but the several units work absolutely in 
unison. This makes possible a large increase in the 
tonnage that can be hauled in one train, and in the 
schedule speed at which it can be moved. 


The Lesson of the 

Virginian Electrification 

HE decision to electrify the Virginian Railway, 

which was the outstanding event of last year in the 
heavy traction field, well illustrates how the capacity of 
the plant will be increased. Steam power had about 
reached the limit on the ruling division of the road. 
Some of the heaviest Mallet engines in the world were 
being double and triple headed, and even then the speed 
up the grade was only 7 m.p.h. for maximum trainloads 
of 5,500 tons. 

This was very good performance under steam opera- 
tion, but it was not enough. The tracks elsewhere on 
the system were not working to capacity on account of 
this division, even though the best thought of loco- 
motive designers and operators had been concentrated 
on the problem of freight movement. Electrification 
was the logical answer, for by its application the train- 
loads will be increased at once to 9,000 tons, and if 
necessity arises in the future they can be still further 
augmented to 12,000 tons. Furthermore, the speed on 
the ruling grade will be doubled. This means that the 
entire system will have its capacity raised greatly. 

The lesson of the Virginian can be applied in many 
places. Thus it is not merély to handle traffic more 
expeditiously over the mountain or other limiting divi- 
sions that electrification is of value. It is the ability of 
the electric operation to make possible an increase in the 
usefulness of the entire plant. 

Suppose, for instance, a railroad with a total invest- 


ment of $100,000,000 has reached its maximum ability 


to handle traffic. If electric operation, whether for the 
ruling division only or for the entire system, can double 
the capacity of the road, the earning power of the entire 
investment has been increased just that much. If, for 
instance, the cost of electrification to do this is $20,- 
000,000, it will accomplish as much as the construction 
of a duplicate steam road for $100,000,000. 

Looking at the problem in this way, it is not a ques- 
tion of whether the pounds of coal burned is greater 
with one system than with the other, or that the main- 
tenance per locomotive is more or less. It is the rela- 
tion of electrification to the earning power of the entire 
system that should govern the decision. 
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Making the Railway a Good (Not Bad) 
Advertiser of the Holding Company 


T FREQUENTLY happens that there is included in 

a holding organization composed primarily of power 
companies one or more small railway properties. 

Because of past performances, these railway proper- 
ties are sometimes taken over with considerable misgiv- 
ing at the time of the consolidation, and are treated 
very much as a doorstep foundling in an unwelcome 
household. The spirit and appearance of the orphan 
is quickly reflected in the attitude of the public as the 
result of the condition of the physical equipment with 
which they come in contact. 

A number of progressive utility managers have ap- 
preciated the possibilities of such small railway proper- 
ties as points of contact for the establishment of favor- 
able public relations, making as they do a very much 
closer physical contact with the public in a community 
than do the other utility properties of the company. 
A comparatively small investment in improved track and 
new cars is quickly brought to the attention of the 
public and reacts to the credit of the entire holding 
organization. 

A number of recent examples have been observed 
in which very gratifying results have been obtained 
from such a policy in handling the small railway prop- 
erty. On the other hand, failure to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of the situation may lead to a general spirit 
of antagonism toward the entire utility organization. 
The past difficulties of the railway should not be allowed 
to influence the judgment of a new management when 
such a property has been included in some general con- 
solidation program. 


Reduction of Noise 
Has Great Possibilities 


RECENT development in plans for merchandising 

railway transportation, both in this country and 
abroad, is the reduction of noise to a point where it is 
not objectionable to the passengers. While this applies 
most particularly to subway service, it is in large meas- 
ure desirable for surface cars also, especially since the 
bus interests have made a great talking point of the 
noiselessness of the gasoline vehicle in their “ride on 
rubber” campaigns. 

An article printed elsewhere in this issue describes 
the tests made on the London Underground and the re- 
sults obtained. The findings have been applied in the 
design of new cars. 

It appears that much can be accomplished in pe way 
of noise reduction if a careful study is made of the 
problem. Even though the steel car is admittedly much 
noisier than the wooden car, its use is necessary in cer- 
tain cases, such as tunnels and subways, and is desir- 
able elsewhere. The methods now being used in London 
to deaden and deflect the noise are not especially radical. 
They consist principally of the insertion of sound- 
absorbing material in the roof, walls and floor of the 
car, shrouding of the trucks with leather hoods so as 
to confine the sound produced in the running gear, and 
the use of heavy, permanently closed windows. Ven- 
tilation is obtained through special devices with baffle 
plates to keep out the sound. 

Had conditions permitted a treatment of the funda- 
mentals of design in order to eliminate the sources of 
noise an even more vital contribution to the technique 
of noise prevention might have been made. For in- 
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stance, the investigation gave proof, if any were needed, 
that the major source of noise proceeds from the con- 
tact of the wheels on the rails. A further line of in- 
vestigation is thus indicated. A carefully planned series 
of experiments might well lead to the development of 


some new type of wheel, truck and gearing that will — | 


function as well as the rigid wheels and driving mecha- 
nism of the modern car. These, while excellent mechan- 
ically, tend to produce a great deal of noise in operation, 
and a substitute form of drive conceivably might be 
quite as satisfactory and still much quieter. 


Modernization Committees 
Deserve 100 per Cent Co-operation 


UCH interest has been taken in the work of Presi- 

dent Budd’s two new committees of the American 
Electric Railway Association, those on city operation and 
interurban operation. As it was pointed out in these 
columns some time ago, the purpose of these committees 
is to speed modernization, which is felt to be the out- 
standing need of the industry. While it is yet too 
early to make any prediction of the good that actually 
will be accomplished, they have already made a good 
start. 

A number of the other committees of the association 
have not yet held their organization meetings, but these 
two have had their personnel completed for more than 
a month, have worked out a rather elaborate plan for 
dividing the country into districts, and have sent out 
letters to every electric railway in the United States and 
Canada, whether members of the association or not, 
informing them of the work to be attempted and asking 
co-operation. Replies are just beginning to come in, and 
they all indicate hearty agreement with the aims of 
the committees and. assure fullest co-operation. One 
manager states that if a concerted effort of this kind 
had been made ten years ago, at least 50 per cent of 
the interurban companies that have gone by the board 
could have been saved. 

The plan of campaign calls for personal visits to all 
properties in the country by the regional vice-chairman 
of the two committees, fourteen in number, covering the 
seven districts into which the country has been divided. 
The work has progressed far enough that the first visit 
already has been made by one of the vice-chairmen of 
the committee on city operation. 

To obtain the greatest good for the industry it is 
essential that the regional vice-chairman obtain full 
information on the best practices of the companies they 
visit. Even though there may be but one small item of 
outstanding value on a particular property, still it is the 
function of these men to discover it and pass it on to 
the other companies. In return, each property will get 
the benefit of all that is found of value on all the other 
properties. It is expected that the plan of disseminating 
such information will be furthered by preparing reports 
for publication in the technical press of the best mate- 
rial developed, so that it will not be necessary to wait 
for the presentation of the formal reports to the associa- 
tion before the information is made available. 

Altogether, the plan is a very broad-gage one and 
merits the confidence of all companies. Not only will 
they be doing something of value to the industry in 
giving their whole-hearted co-operation, but they will 
gain much that can be applied directly to their own 
work, and hence should strengthen their own positions 
with the public, their employees and the investor. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
Builds Three Experimental Locomotives 


One of These 200-Ton Engines Is for Freight Service on Alternating 
Current and the Other Two for Passenger Service on Direct Current— 
Motors and Mechanical Parts Are Identical to Give Interchangeability 


ITH the prospect of extensive main-line elec- 
W trification, including that of the Altoona grade, 
before many years, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
placed in service in the spring of 1917 a split-phase 
locomotive of 4,000-hp. continuous rating. This loco- 
motive was described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL of June 9, 1917, page 1048. The war, government 
control of the railways, and other causes delayed the 
test of this locomotive, which is now in regular freight 
service between Philadelphia and Paoli. ° 
_ The railroad has now designed another type of loco- 
motive for freight service. As an experiment, it is 
planned to equip the same locomotive for high-speed 
passenger service simply by changing the gear ratio 
and control devices. 

At the company’s Altoona shops there are now being 
built three of these locomotives. The electrical parts 
have been supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. One is to be used for freight 
service on the single-phase a.c. trolley, while the other 
two are to be given extensive tests to determine their 
adaptability for passenger service, after which it is 
proposed to use them as d.c. locomotives on the New 
York tunnel and terminal division of the railroad. 

Each locomotive will weigh approximately 400,000 lb. 
and will be equipped with four single-phase commutator- 
type motors. These motors: have a continuous rating 
on single phase of 760 hp., giving a total locomotive 
rating of 3,040 hp. 8 

The locomotives have a 2-8-2 wheel arrangement and 
the so-called steeple-type cab construction. Two mo- 
tors are connected to each of the two jackshafts. They 
are mounted outside, and at either end, of the driving 
wheelbase. Each jackshaft serves two pairs of drivers. 

The single-phase freight locomotive will have a gear 
ratio of 30:118 and a maximum speed of 35 m.p.h. 


The two locomotives that are being arranged for duc. _ 


passenger service over the New York tunnel and ter- 
minal division will-have a gear ratio of 50:98, permit- 
ting a maximum speed of 70 m.p.h. 

Although two of these locomotives are for d.c. oper- 
ation, while the third is to operate on an a.c. contact 


Electro-Pneumatic Unit Switches. 
of Which Twenty-one Are Used for Each D.C. Locomotive. 
At the Right, 1,500-Amp. Switch, of Which Twenty- 
‘one Are Used for the A.C. Locomotive 


At the Left, 3,000-Amp. Switch, 


line, the motors and all other parts possible are being 
made identical. The space required for the trans- 
former on the a.c. locomotive is devoted to accelerating 
resistance on the d.c. locomotive. The pantograph on 
the a.c. locomotive gives place to the third-rail shoe on 
the d.c. locomotive, ete. 

Side rods will transmit power from the jackshaft to 
drivers. Flexibility between the motor armature and 
the running gear will be provided by springs set in the 
gear center, and flexible pinions in one of each pair of 
motors geared to their common jackshaft. These 
springs in the gear center and in the pinion, which 
are of the leaf type, have been especially devised by the 
Westinghouse company. They are inserted into their 
pockets without initial tension, and are so designed that 
they will be active throughout the operating range of 
the locomotives. 

The outstanding feature of the a.c. freight locomo- 
tive is the traction motor, which has the largest capac- 
ity possible under the limitations prescribed by the 
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PENN SYLVANLA 


This 200-Ton Experimental Single-Phase Road Locomotive for Preferential Freight Service for the Pennsylvania Railroad Is Exactly 


Similar to the Passenger Locomotive 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, and incidentally the greatest 
capacity of any single-phase commutator type traction 
motor ever built in this country. The outside diameter 
of the frame is 76 in., while the motor is 43? in. long. 
The main frame of the locomotive forms a cradle into 
which the motor is inserted, thus making the latter an 
integral part of the main frame. The motor bearings 
are carried on the locomotive side frames and are en- 
tirely separate from the main frame of the motor. In 
order to maintain the motor rating forced ventilation 
is employed. Air is drawn through the motors instead 
of being blown, as is customary. 

Another novel feature is the use of an oil-insulated, 
force-cooled transformer. The transformer tank is 
built into the locomotive, but is entirely separate from 
the cab structure. Its base rests on pads on the main 
frame, while the top is formed by a portion of the cab 
roof. The sides of this tank are 
formed from a single sheet of steel, 
with a vertical riveted seam. The 


The Master Controllers. Above, for the 
D.C, Locomotive; Center View, for 
the A.C. Locomotive 


bottom is a cup-shaped piece set into the side sheets and 
riveted into place. The cover is made integral with the 
locomotive cab roof, so that the removal of the trans- 
former core can be accomplished by simply removing 
that portion of the roof directly over the transformer. 

The transformer oil will be cooled by being pumped 
through a forced-ventilated radiator. 

The locomotive has three motor-driven blower sets. 
The one for the transformer has an oil-pump for cir- 
culating the oil, while the other two, one for each pair 
of traction motors, furnish air only. 
three are identical. 

The traction motor control apparatus consists of a 
master controller, a reverser, the necessary unit 
switches for a notch-by-notch voltage increase to the 
normal voltage of the traction motors, preventive coils, 
and the minimum number of relays consistent with 
safety. A small motor-generator set is used for charg- 
ing the control and lighting storage battery. The 
brake system is of the standard locomotive type. The 
brake lever system is designed for clasp brakes, giving 
100 per cent braking power at the driving wheel. The 
above constitutes practically all of this very simple 
locomotive. The locomotive capacity is as follows: 


Continuous Hourly 

Tractive semort,) DOUNGS. sis. «sole ate ee 50,000 62,000 
Speed, miles per hours .co. skeen eee 23 19.75 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds (at 33% 
Der cent -AdnesiOn) 25)... 0 i. sc... cele cases 


100,000 
Maximum speed, miles per hour 35 


Otherwise the. 


This means that the locomotive is capable of hauling 
2,370 adjusted tons up the western slope of the Altoona 
grade at an approximate speed of 24 m.p.h. 

The principal dimensions, which apply to both a.c. 
and d.c. locomotives, are as follows: 


’ 


Distance between centers of each pair of drivers......... Tite shit 


Distance between centers of jackshaft and nearest 
PAVivin’ iaxlec 5.525 ca eie elas ee we ieneene rey eeiets Rell alc et ta nae aaa 
Driving wheelbase 
Total swheelbase | i.2.. thes selene ehenssateleteaietiets 
Diameter of drivers 
Diameter of leading: Wheels. 7.0). .:caevsiae ts lx: santes om) setae teen 
Length Over frame: iis 6 cals so clecsiele le msbeee cle ne ate careers anne 63 ft. ahi in 
Length, inside to inside of ene iiioulas Mraiorectt 243,5 68 ft. 24 in. 


Height, rail to roof of Cab yt. pi oneal n eee 13 ft. 4g in. 
Height, rail to top of pantograph when in lowered 


POSITION 00, 0.5 sue ca)» ote ele setele bel Shins (eth 0) = cen eoennen e 16 ft. 6§ in. 


The passenger locomotives are of the same funda- 
mental design as the freight locomotives just described. 
They are intended for operation on the New 
York tunnel and terminal division, at 600 
volts d.c., and are capable of handling the 


Above, Two of the Large Single-Phase Motors 
Mounted in Cradle, Showing the Springs 
in the Gear Center 


heaviest Pullman train entering or leaving the New 
York terminal. ; 

The traction motors are identical with those used 
on the freight locomotive, and the blower sets are also 
duplicates. A number of parts on the electrical equip- 
ment required for d.c. operation which cannot be made 
duplicate of the parts on the a.c. engine have been made 
so as to duplicate parts on the present terminal locomo- 
tives. Among these parts may be mentioned the third 
rail shoes, resistance grids, etc. This will further aid 
in the ease with which the locomotives can be main- 
tained, and should be a material factor in reducing 
maintenance costs. 

The d.c. locomotives are being equipped with the 
largest unit switches in existence. These switches are 
of the standard Westinghouse electro-pneumatie type, 
and have a continuous capacity of 3,000 amp. The are 
rupturing capacity of these switches on a 750-volt cir- 
cuit is many times this figure. A total of twenty-three 
switches is required on each locomotive. 

These locomotives will be completed and placed in 
service early this year, at which time it is proposed to 
make extensive tests to determine the practicability 
of this type of locomotive both for high-speed passen- 
ger and for freight service. If the expectations of the 
railroad officials are fulfilled, a great advance will have 
been accomplished ‘in electric locomotive design by this 
adaptation of one type of locomotive to both freight and 
pabsehger service. 


im 
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Reducing Noise in Train Operation 


In an Extended Series of Tests the London Underground System Has Developed Methods of 
_ Preventing Noise from Entering the Cars—Sound-Absorbing Material Placed in Roof, 
Walls and Floor; Heavy Closed Windows, Special Ventilators and Shrouding 
of Trucks Are Principal Features Incorporated in New Cars 


UCH progress has been made by the Under- 
M ground Electric Railways of London, Ltd., in its 

effort to reduce noise in the operation of trains. 
A surprising amount of research has been done, and 
while much remains to be accomplished, the amount of 
noise incident to the operation of underground trains 
has been reduced and the ear-piercing sounds have been 
eliminated. 

The experiments have shown that it is not the loudest 
sounds which cause the most discomfort. Certain fre- 
quencies in vibrations are much more annoying. Since 
a large percentage of the noise comes from the truck, 
some engineers were of the opinion that the body of the 
ear should be isolated as much as possible from the 
truck. This was tried, but it was demonstrated that 
the theory is unsound. 

_London’s tube railways follow the deep blue clay 
stratum which underlies the city. Under the heart of 
the city the depth of the tubes varies from 20 to 180 ft. 
The tubes are driven easily because the clay can be 
cut with a knife and carries no water. Right-of-way is 
obtained without cost. The tube, however, is not much 
larger than the vehicles which pass through it. The 
noise has little chance to escape, and it is reflected from 


' the walls against the cars. 


In deep tubes great care must be exercised to prevent 
fire. A very little smoke is troublesome and causes 
great alarm among passengers. For that reason no in- 
flammable material goes into the construction of the 
cars. The small amount of wood used in the strips on 
the floor is fireproofed carefully. This has limited the 
materials which could be used in reducing noise and has 
added greatly to the difficult work on the electrically 
propelled cars. 

Another factor which has had to be taken into con- 
sideration in reducing noise is to do nothing which 
would promote corrosion. Since some of the materials 
used in the reduction of noise had that tendency, it was 
found necessary to overcome it by giving the steel 
sheets a lead bath. This procedure was found to be 
more than justified since the plating of lead stopped all 


' eorrosion which otherwise would be active in the at- 


mospherice conditions such as exist the year around in 
the tubes. Another compensation for this treatment is 
the fact that it makes a splendid base for paint. 

As a result of an extensive series of experiments, a 
number of features were incorporated in the new cars 
ordered for the tube railways tending materially to 
reduce the noise. One of the first things noticed in 
the tests made was that the windows, even when closed, 
were the passageways for the most intense of the 
sounds. This led to a material reduction in the size of 
the window and the use of glass 2 in. thick. A narrow 
strip along the top of the window is made so that it may 
be opened when the train comes to the surface in the 
outlying sections. The guards on the train are careful 
to see that these openings are closed before the train 


dives down again on its return trip. The ventilators 
are so constructed that they can be relied upon to fur- 
nish all the air needed, no matter to what extent the 
car is crowded. The air passing through the ventilators 
follows a circuitous course so that no direct path may 
be furnished for sound waves. 

All sound boxes are eliminated. Wherever the de- 
sign of the steel tends to form a box which catches and 
magnifies sound it is packed with mineral wool or some 
other non-inflammable substance to deaden the noise. 
The brake rods run on padding. The brake shoes are 
made of a composition of asbestos and rubber. Quilted 
asbestos is laid separating all contacts between steel. 
Layers of this quilted asbestos cover the entire roof and 
a 4-in. layer is placed between the top wooden wearing 
surface of the floor and the lower plate of steel. The 
entire car contains a layer of this asbestos, 4 in. thick, 
on the inside of the body panels. The panel attach- 
ments are made with fiber or hard wood to reduce the 
continuity of vibration. . 

There has been long experimentation with tires for 
the car wheels made of soundless materials, but noth- 
ing has been found as yet which gives promise of re- 
placing steel for that use. These experiments are con- 
tinuing. Hope of their ultimate success has not been 
abandoned. If the noise arising from the contact: be- 
tween the rail and the steel tread of the wheel could be 
eliminated it is recognized that the principal cause of 
noise would be overcome. 

Deflecting plates have been placed on the sole bar 
near the bogies to assist in preventing noise rising 
from them, and the trucks are shrouded with a leather 
skirt. 

Much attention is given to the maintenance of the 
roadbed. By preserving exact levels much noise is obvi- 
ated. Incidentally, it has been found very profitable to 
keep the roadbed in a high mechanical state of perfec- 
tion, since it reduces greatly the wear and tear on 
equipment. 


How THE NOISE WAS MEASURED 


These noise-deadening features of the new cars were 
decided on as the result of an extended series of tests 
made under the direction of Prof. A. H. Low of the 
Low Engineering Company, Ltd. In the investigation it 
was found necessary to consider both causes and effects 
of the noises occurring in tube operation. The pitch 
was considered in addition to the total amount of noise, 
on account of its effect in interfering with conversation. 

The intensity of the noises was measured by the use 
of an ingenious device consisting of a trumpet to catch 
the sound, and arranged so as to cause a diaphragm to 
vibrate. This vibration operated a mirror, causing a 
beam of light to play on a sensitized film, much like a 
reflecting galvanometer. 

Almost the first records disclosed that the windows, 
even when closed, were the passageways for the most 
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intense of the sounds, but that by making them small 
and of extra thick glass the admission of sound could be 
reduced to a great extent. 

One of the conclusions reached was that shrouding 
of the trucks was a great factor in reducing noise, as a 
large portion of the sound was generated by the contact 
of the metal wheels on the metal rails. The shrouding 
need not be great, but it should slope outward from top 
to bottom, should not have any air gaps and should be 
well stream-lined. 

If air is not admitted direct, as through the windows, 
but the intakes are baffled properly, the noise is not 
seriously increased. 

Damping of the panels was found of great advan- 
tage, but little difference was seen between felt and 
asbestos when they are not compressed under boards. 
Floor damping was not found so essential. For this 
purpose, however, loose material with a rubber founda- 
tion was determined to be the best. 


RESULTS OF THE ENGINEERING INVESTIGATION 


The following extracts from the original report of 
Dr. Low to the company cover the principal features 
investigated : 

For practical purposes it is not possible mechanically 
to construct various parts to such limits as would avoid 
sounds of all kinds, when the source is so completely 
inclosed as in the average tube railway. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to realize that all that can be done, while 
reducing the wave production as far as possible, is to 
insulate the passengers against excessive sound. 

In cases such as are experienced in the tube railways 
there is usually a complete conflict of sound and noise, 
and the resulting oscillations of the atmosphere are such 
as to be without any definite wave slope. This renders 
it necessary to attend to every detail of sound, however 
apparently trifling. Total oscillation is reasonably easy 
to distinguish to the average ear, and therefore an 
audiometer of the damped diaphragm type is sufficient 
to measure total sounds and noise and to approximate 
the wave shape, with the ultimate object of tracing the 
sources and paths of the vibrations. 

On the London Underground Electric Railways there 
is a general tone of noise which is very typical. On a 
photograph taken by the audiometer it was found to 
consist largely of two self-damped waves, occasionally 
beating together, but more often reflected after an 
original beat or resonance effect. This is quite clearly 
the result of one particular note undergoing reflection 
at different points of the containing tube’s surface or 
support, and the use of a plain stethoscope confirms the 
opinion. This was checked by tapping a stationary 
carriage. 

The floor does not reproduce the main note to any 
extent, and when damped with 3-in. asbestos no notice- 
able improvement is obtained. On the other hand, the 
roof, windows and sides, bare or covered, reproduce the 
exactly typical “tube roar” showing a far higher and 
more varying period than the floor. The floor vibration 
is quite slow. This was checked by a vibrometer. It 
was not to be expected that covering the walls would 
assist matters as much as an insulator, because no close 
contact can be obtained and the sound is reproduced 
and amplified via the air spaces, often in such a manner 
as to resound with the main noise. Opening the win- 
~dows merely increases the main note, and by damping 
the air inlet or using ventilators separated by a suffi- 
cient distance to prevent direct sound connection, allow- 


ing for car speed and windage, an improvement results, 
sound being comparatively slow in its movement. 

The windows and ventilation openings cannot be con- 
veniently doubled or blocked out. It is quite simple, 
however, to produce artificially, as by the movement of 
the train, a sufficiently high blast of wind to prevent 
effective souad transmission; also to rubber-insulate the’ 
windows and increase their actual rigidity by thicken- 
ing the glass and adding double-padded posts. 

The majority of the noise can be itself divided into 
three classes: 

1. Wheel and rail shock. 

2. General loose rattle. 

3. Motor and gear noises. 

These three individual wave forms are very much 
interdependent, and both original and resultant noises 
are blended and selected by reflection, resonance and 
reverberation. 

The motor noise, type 3, is caused by the wheel 
jumping and consequent rock of the motor toe, with 
horn-plate movement, ete. Apparently better results 
may be obtained by using helical gears and impinging a 
jet of oil on the actual point of contact at entry. In- 
sulation of the motor is important, but this class of 
noise, when transmitted, is of too high a periodicity to 
be objectionable at a later stage. 

Noise wave, type 2, is due to many details which can 
be corrected with relative ease. Rubbing bars should 
be kept in permanent contact by flat intention springs. 
Axle boxes can be held to the horn-plates in the same 
manner, but, better still, a floating type of axle with 
radius rods would be simple, cheap, silent and easy of 
maintenance and lubrication. Looseness of the actual 
axle bearing is not in itself serious. All brake and car 
couplings can be held by springs, in order that the first 
operative movement will serve only to compress the 
spring and take up slack. No difference would be made 
in the working, and the blended noise rattle would be 
obviated, particularly if straight coupling could be 
adopted. 


WHEEL AND RAIL SHOCK CAUSES Most NOISE 


Wave type 1, that of wheel and rail shock, is far the 
most serious source of irritation and is greatly aggra- 
vated by the formation of both longitudinal and trans- 
verse vibrations within the tube itself. The particular 
form of damped oscillation produced is of low fre- 
quency, and it is so irregular that it is capable of 
resounding and combining with notes and noises of 
pitches varying over a wide range. In consequence, the 
slightest rail vibration, excluding rattles, is communi- 
cated to the “rolling wave’ and produces recurrent 
reverberation and resonance. 

To illustrate this point an experiment has been con- 
ducted with a plain reflection tube of 3 in. diameter 
and 8 ft. long. When such a tube is struck by a hammer 
or a ball rolled down its length a distinct “tube” rumble 
is obtained. This disposes of the suggestion that local 
windage obtained by drilling the main girders, or that 
the motor or other self-contained noises on the train can 
possibly produce the chief resonance which is so ob-- 
jectionable. If the tube model is struck centrally by a 
hammer a node is formed at some distance, and the 
same may apply to the rail itself, which, magnified, 
presents a series of: serrations. 

From this and other experiments with the model dae 
Professor Low draws the conclusion that if the speed of 
sound in the tube is compared with the speed of travel, 
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at fairly high speeds the roar can easily be due to a 
beat between the roof and the tube-reflected sound and 
the wheel roll. "4 

It has already been proved by a stethoscope that the 
floor and lower sides do not transmit much noise. Diamp- 
ing the floor with asbestos gives little improvement, and 
yet if windows and ventilators are closed there is a vast 
improvement from the addition of packing. 

If in the prepared carriage a bay is left uncovered, 
the noise from the sides is not much greater when in 
contact, but at the center of the carriage the noise is 
far worse. On the contrary, if the roof and all sides 
are covered a still greater improvement takes place. 

Unless the air pressure falls rapidly enough to break 
the wave, it is noticeable that except at such points the 
station gaps do not cure the sound, though with shrouded 
bogies the reflection time is greater and consequently 
the improvement is disproportionately increased. This 
suggests that if the lower wheel-carrying portions could 
be fitted closer to the tube by the interposition of some 
anti-vibratory substance, and by some attachment of 
high natural frequency, the noise could be reflected 
forward or backward, so that less resonance would occur. 
This would not reduce the apparent sound volume, except 
to a passenger in the car. The same reasoning applies to 
air ventilation, which should clearly never be direct. 
The ventilators should be louvred heavily. By means 
of shattered air scoops ventilation could be had through 
windows operated by the passengers, and as long as 
direct connection is avoided there will be no singing of 
the air in resonance with the main note. 

The air pressure due to the rapid motion of the train 
can be utilized as a screen, and at the same time the 
effective length of the air column under the influence of 
the train should be reduced by stream-lining the sides 
and end of the train, in order that the natural period of 
this air column may be increased beyond the oscillatory 

period. 


BREAKING UP SOUND WAVES ESSENTIAL 


As a definite conclusion it will be seen from an 
audiometer photograph representing the noise with all 
parts padded and doors closed, but without shrouding, 
that closing of the doors has a great silencing effect. 
This is borne out by the marked increase of noise from 
an unprotected bay of seats and from the reduction of 
noise by closing the ventilators, so that no short sound 
path is available. During this “noise photograph” the 
car was inclosed almost completely in asbestos cover- 
ing, but only the sides and the roof really needed pro- 
tection. No single wave was produced, proving conclu- 
‘sively that the recurrent beat from the vibrating sides 
and the wheel roll caused the trouble. 

There is no reason why a car should not be solidly 
built with cork or asbestos padding fireproofed and in- 
serted tightly between the double walls. Rattles can 
easily be prevented by solid construction of running 
gear; ventilators can be made indirect; doors can fit 
well, and windows can be thickened and held in thick 
rubber insertion. Heavier gangway partitions would 
follow as a matter of course. If fiber centers or com- 
plete fiber wheels cannot be adopted, the wheels can be 
made less liable to jump and chatter by altering the 
period of the supporting spring. Considerable length- 
ening is most desirable, as also is proper spring lubri- 
cation. 

That the wheels are far from steady, even on a good 
road, is made very clear when the ultra-rapid cinema 
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points are measured up. The wheel is not maintained 
in proper resultant position by the present loose method 
of carrying, and its lifting periodicity does not vary 
greatly from the oscillatory period of the general noise 
wave as shown by the audiometer. 

The rail fastenings are of great importance when in 
an atmosphere rather higher in pressure than that to 
which the passengers’ ears have been accustomed. This 
tends to assist the sound to travel, unless the air is 
impeded by deflectors and sheaths to obtain the correct 
reflection. Packing up the rail track to reduce actual 
rail noise is fairly effective, but insulation from and the 
avoidance of resonance are the two points of greatest 
importance from the aspect of the traveler. 


METHODS PROPOSED TO REDUCE NOISE 


The things that should be done in order to reduce the 
noise due to train movement, as developed in the tests, 
are summarized below in a list of practical suggestions: 

1. The track should be packed as high as possible with 
fine ballast. 

2. Fishplates and rail couplings should receive at- 
tention. 

38. The whole of the brake and coupling gear should 
be fitted with flat intention springs, including rubbing 
blocks. 

4. All doors, gates and trellis couplings should be 
held on ball catches which take up wear. 

5. Fiber or fiber-supported car wheels are advan- 
tageous. 

6. Carriage springs should be increased in length and 
lubricated by inclosure if possible. 

7. Motor gears should be lubricated by a directly ap- 
plied oil jet under pressure. 

8. The lower part of carriages should be stayed in 
both directions, particularly where the girder surrounds 
the wheels. 

9. The sides, roof and doors of carriages should be 
stiff and double. The entire space should be packed 
with cork powder, slag wool or asbestos compound. 
This point is of paramount importance. 

10. The window ventilators should not open and 
louvres should be fitted with wind deflectors outside 
and not opposite to the entrances. 

11. The carriages should be stream-lined as far as 
possible and the space between them sheathed in with 
leather supported in trellis couplings. Both ends of the 
train should be fitted with wind-cutting ends, or the 
carriage ends should be made more curved. 

12. Windows should be slightly reduced in size, in- 
creased in thickness, and held in rubber insertion at 
least ws in. thick. 

13. All loose chains and wires between carriages 
should be spring-held and covered with cloth bagging. 

14. Wheel bearing play should be reduced if possible 
and a torque rod system substituted. The brakes need 
not then hang on one bar, which is bound to cause chat- 
ter in one direction. Brake shoes should not be in one 
piece, and two units should be fitted to increase the 
chatter period. 

15. The wheels and all parts below the stepboard 
should be heavily shrouded to deflect the sound, and as 
far as possible each wheel should be well shrouded with 
a small wind scoop arranged on the leading edge. This 
was found extremely effective in practice. 

16. If possible, a minimum of actual wheel should be 
visible in elevation. The shrouds should be of a heavy 
substance of very high natural period, such as malleable 
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east iron lined with fiber. It is important to insulate 
the lower parts altogether. 

17. The insulation of motors, etc., by mounting on 
fiber is almost useless. The noise is wheel rolling re- 
flected from the tube sides, which beating inside, with 
the window carriage side and roof vibration, mixes 
with the resonance externally produced by the entire 
combination of sounds and noises. 

18. Larger wheels might be fitted on some cars. 

19. Where wood is used an improvement is noticeable; 
metal supports should never be attached at one point 
only. The wooden car note is slightly lower in pitch 
and of less varying amplitude. This renders the sound 
less objectionable in character, but apart from this fact 
the improvement is not great. 

20. Cross seats are a slight advantage in preventing 
a long fixed air column to vibrate. 

21. Motor armatures should be balanced accurately 
to eliminate excessive vibration. 

In a final set of experiments triplex windows were 
used with padded center posts to break up the large 
dimensions. 

The results were very satisfactory, particularly when 
the glass was partially covered by a small piece of paper. 

The joints of doors were also carefully fitted. An 
appreciable reduction of noise is obtained by shrouding 
alone. To obtain proper results from shrouding, roof 
padding is needed, as the object is chiefly a reduction 
of resonance. 

For this reason shrouding does not reduce the appar- 
ent noise to any one outside the carriage. 


It Pays to Send Out the Snow 
Plows Promptly 


How the Portsmouth Electric Railway Keeps Its Line 
Open in Winter Despite Heavy Snows—Low Rail - 
in Open Country Increases Difficulty of the 
Task—Taunton Plow Has Special Nose 


HE winter of 1922-1923 was one of the most severe 

that has visited New England in many years. 
Between Dec. 1 and March 1 nearly 100 in. of snow 
fell, and as there was no protracted period of thawing 
the depth of snow on the ground kept increasing until 
it was piled alongside the tracks of the Portsmouth 
Electric Railway as high as the roofs of the cars. On 
March 7 there was a snowfall of about 6 in., driven by 
a 40-mile gale. The snow piled into the cuts to such an 
extent that it was impossible for the plow to throw 


This Snow Plow Is Equipped with an Adjustable Wing Which May 
Be Swung in Where the Clearance Is Small 


it over the top of the bank, and the line had to be- 
cleared by shoveling. In spite of such severe conditions — 
as these, however, the railway was successful in keeping 
its lines open all winter. The policy of sending out 
the snow plows promptly when the snow began to fall 
and keeping them out until the storm ended is thought 
to have been responsible forthis success. 

The Portsmouth Electric Railway operates two lines 
in the city of Portsmouth, N. H., and an interurban 
line from Portsmouth to Rye, Rye Beach and North 
Hampton, connecting at the latter “point with the 
Exeter, Hampton & Amesbury Railway. One of the 
difficulties with which the railway has to contend in 
winter storms is the fact that much of the line in the 
open country is built with low rail. The snow-fighting 
equipment consists of two Wason 15-ton plows and one 
Taunton 18-ton plow. The Taunton plow is equipped 
with a special nose, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and is ordinarily assigned to the interurban 
line. One Wason plow takes care of about 7 miles of 
city track. The third plow is for emergency and is 
not used unless one of the two others becomes crippled 
or in case the storm is so severe that two plows are 
insufficient to keep the lines open. 

A crew of four men is used on each of the Wason 
plows and a crew of three men on the Taunton plow. 
These men come from all departments of the railway. 
For example, a typical plow crew consists of one train- 
man, one shopman, one trackman and one lineman. As 
each man has his part to do they always go out together 
in the same crew. This has been found to be the best 
practice. As soon as a storm begins the snow-fighting 


crews are assembled, although this is done beforehand 
if advance notice has been received from the weather 
bureau. 


In the Cuts the Plows Could Not Throw the Snow Over 
the Accumulated Piles 


Nearly 100 In. of Snow Fell in Portsmouth During December, 
January and February Last Year 


January .26,.1924 
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How to Secure Better Public Relations: 


| 


7 
j 


Bad Treatment of Utility Corporations Results from Personal Grievances of Customers— 
- Public Relations Committee Should Make Company Better Understood—Its Manager 
Should Take Active Part in Civic Affairs — Correct Attitude of Employees 
Important—Securities Should Have Wide Distribution Locally 


Biv, a vhictavdiy 


Chairman of the Board, Railway Audit & Inspection Company, 
Formerly Vice-President and General Manager Norfolk & Portsmouth Traction Company, Norfolk, Va. 


ITH the growth of commissions, many railroad 

W\ men feel that there are marked socialistic gov- 

ernmental tendencies in this country at present 

and that a large portion of the public favors municipal 

ownership and operation of utility corporations. This 
is a point upon which I take issue. 

In the first place, the average American is always 
ready to exercise his prerogative of criticising those 
conditions which do not suit him. The utility corpora- 
tions are usually in the front line trenches and so are 
apt to receive the shot first. This does not mean that 
there is any inherent prejudice against the corporations 
as such. The criticism they have to bear comes from 
their impersonal character. Any person who criticises 
his local railway, lighting and power company or gas 
company knows that, except in an impersonal way, it 
is utterly impossible for the corporation to defend 
itself. It is almost unknown to have a customer of a 
large dry goods store or other business rush into public 
print to tell how badly he has been treated in a business 
way either by that store or its employees. This, I take 
it, constitutes the fundamental difference between the 
two attitudes of the public. 

In many cities the wholesale and retail business con- 
cerns do more business annually than any one of the 
utilities, but the critical customer has always the privi- 
lege, if he is dissatisfied, of patronizing some other 
concern in the same line of business. This is not pos- 
sible with the utilities, which are natural monopolies, 
so that the customer has to accept conditions as they 
are or go-after the corporation in whatever manner 
seems likely to be the most effective to him. 


MANY CRITICS HAVE PERSONAL GRIEVANCES 


I have personally investigated a great many of these 
criticisms of public service corporations and have 
found, in the last analysis, that the cause was nearly 
always bad treatment of the critic by some employee 
of the corporation. This shows the necessity of instill- 
ing into all employees who come in contact with the 
public the need of keeping the customer satisfied. It 
matters little whether the monthly bill is $1.50 or $500. 
The principle involved is the same in all cases. Often- 
times an individual of small caliber will make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the management to do business with 
either the council or the corporation commission, as the 
case may be. It is important to have the employees of 
a public utility company realize that the sale of its 
service is purely a commercial proposition, and it is as 
vital. to make the customer feel he is being treated with 
proper consideration as in the case of the retail 
merchant. __, 

The cities in which utilities operate are naturally 


divided into two classes. The first is the medium-sized 
city, in which the general manager of the utility is 
practically on hand-shaking terms with the vast ma- 
jority of his customers. The second is the city where 
it is impossible for this personal relation to exist. In 
the latter case it becomes necessary for the corporation 
to create a practical contact with the public that will 
inure to its benefit, so far as personal relations are, 
concerned. A move which I strongly favor is to create 
from the board of directors a “public relations com- 
mittee,” this committee to be represented by a man who 
is not only willing but enthusiastic to present the com- 
pany side of the case and with a natural flair for making 
friends. 

This has been done to a great extent in the past, but 
the men engaged for the service have been paid inade- 
quate salaries and their function, it was presumed, was 
either to get favorable publicity from the newspaper 
people or to be able to damp criticism in such papers 
should it exist. This is wrong. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGER 


Primarily, the man should be selected with a full 
knowledge of his personal characteristics. He should 
be a fluent and ready speaker.. His duty should be to 
identify himself with every public movement, and he 
ought not to feel himself too important to go out and 
address a meeting of twenty people, if it were necessary, 
or five hundred if the opportunity should present itself. 
He should have the proper sort of an office, with 
adequate space. All complaints of whatever character 
should be delivered to his office, and it would be up to 
him to study and analyze these complaints, find out 
whether they are merely the result of some small diffi- 
culty and, if so, be in a position promptly and definitely 
to adjust the situation after the responsibility has been , 
fixed. He should be a member of the leading clubs of 
the city, social, business or otherwise, and he should be 
expected not only to identify himself with these clubs 
but to attend carefully all the meetings so that he would 
be in a position to forestall or explain any shortcomings 
of the company, whether they are real or fancied. 
Finally andsunquestionably, he should receive the fullest 
confidence and support of the operating management. 
Some of the keenest operators of public utilities in the 
United States, men who can secure results, who are 
economists to the highest degree, ought never to be 
permitted to come in contact with the public or to plead 
the company’s cause with the people, because their gen- 
eral trend of mind and reasoning are such as to unfit 
them for small adjustments, and they are naturally not.. 
diplomats. 

In the creation of such a department it might be a., 
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trifle difficult at first to bring about the proper and 
whole-souled touch between the public and the operating 
management, but this can be done if the conditions are 
fairly met and the results will be beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. It may be said that this has 
been done in a way in, the past, but in many cases the 
men picked have not been of a caliber large enough to 
impress themselves upon the public. The plan proposed 
is entirely within the range of possibility and, once 
properly launched, the supposed socialistic attitude of 
the public at large will be discovered to be a myth and 
not an inherent antagonistic attitude toward corporate 
interests. 

After all, if we may be permitted to use an advertis- 
ing term, it means not only to sell the service to the 
public’ but to sell the management as well, and this 
may easily be done if the proper ability, time and 
thought are devoted to the subject. 

If we dip for a moment into what seems to be ancient 
history, the writer can remember the time when Mr. 
Rockefeller was perhaps the most execrated man in the 
United States. He, and his company as well, was always 
‘under fire both by the press and the public. Ultimately, 
he saw the necessity of being what might be called 
properly press agented. He has given freely of his 
money, of his time, and of the best minds and profes- 
sional skill that he could engage to promote the general 
health and welfare of the people in the United States. 
Had he accomplished nothing more than the discovery 
of the hookworm and the simple remedial agencies that 
would wipe it out he would not have lived in vain. 
Millions in brains, brawn and activity have been added 
to the South by the researches of Rockefeller Institute, 
which has been so generously supported by him. In the 
intervening years, the kindly feeling for Mr. Rockefeller 
has grown to the point where he may justly be said to 
be one of the most popular ultra rich men in the United 
States. Even the effect on the Standard Oil Company 
has been to bring about a feeling that, while it is to a 
considerable extent a monopoly, in all probability this 
condition is preferable to an open market operated by 
cut-throat methods. 

Public utilities when started years ago were usually 
backed by local capital and managed by local people. 
The increase in the population of the country, coupled 
with the ever-widening demand for this service, soon 
brought about a condition where the organizers had not 
the money-raising ability to provide for their growth 
and future needs. They were sold—at a good profit 
to be sure—to the banking interests of the country, out 
of which grew a coterie of bankers whose specialty and 
business it was to purchase and operate these utilities. 
The banking interests, shortsightedly, did not recognize 
the necessity of building up local interests by every 
legitimate means at their command, and especially by 
the sale of guaranteed preferred stock or bonds upon 
terms and at prices which would be attractive to the 
local investing public. They also neglected to cultivate 
the good will of the local interests, and, pushed to its 
logical conclusion, this condition brought about a revolt 
against what might be termed “Absentee Landlordism.” 


EMPLOYEES AND STOCKHOLDERS CAN HELP 
Having made clear the writer’s idea of the necessity 


for and the caliber of the representative of the public 


relations committee, we come to the question of contact 
with the public through the medium of employees whose 
duties lie in this direction. Practically every young 
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manager in the business in the last ten or fifteen years 
has prepared for himself and read before the associa- 
tion at its various meetings an article covering the ne- 
cessity for courtesy on the part of these employees from 
the humblest position up. It is a self-evident proposi- 
tion on which too much stress cannot be laid, but its 


operation is a managerial function. It must come from — 
the officers directly connected with the operation of the 


property to whom these men are subordinate. It is just 
as important now as it ever has been, and nothing is to 
be gained by dwelling on this subject. 

Next in line come local interests in public utilities. 
The up-to-date banker of to-day has reached the con- 
clusion that the local public should absorb at least 60 
per cent of the indebtedness of the company in the shape 
of guaranteed preferred stock. This stock can and will 
be absorbed by the public providing the proposition is 
properly presented and the wisdom of this investment 
made clear. In the opinion of the writer, it should be 
sold in smaller units per share than it now is, the par 
value running from $10 to $50 per share instead of 
$100, which is the popular par value. 

The interest developed by the ownership of this 
guaranteed preferred stock-will be much greater than 
that developed by the ownership of common stock as 
in the past and, if anything like the percentage above 
mentioned can be placed at home, a bulwark protecting 
the company from outside aggression “will be erected, 
which is going to make the politician and the corpora- 
tion baiter think twice before precipitating a fight. 

It will be no trouble to get these stockholders to go 
to the public meetings, prepared not only to talk for 
but to fight for what they conceive and what are really 
their personal rights in the premises. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Therefore, in the order of their importance, we may 
summarize the new development as follows: 

1. Public relations -committee from the board of 
directors and chairman thereof. 

2. The fullest distribution possible of the company’s 
securities in the shape of preferred stock, making the 
par value so low that any consumer may become a 
stockholder if he so wills. 

3. The fullest education of the employee who comes 
in contact with the public of his importance to the com- 
pany’s interests, what his attitude means and how his 
efforts may be capitalized so that they may be of service 
to and an asset for the company. 


Competition in Reduction of Accidents 


HE. Boston Elevated Railway has posted at various 
points on the system, where they can be watched by 
employees, graphic representations of increases or de- 


creases in industrial accidents on the property. These 


accidents are grouped into four departments—trans- 
portation, shop, maintenance and power. The repre- 
sentation is in the form of a racetrack, with horses 
to represent each of the departments, but the compari- 
son will be within each department, as there is no 
connection between two departments, 

It is hoped that this graphic method showing the 
record of each department against that of the year 
previous will create interest and concentrate attention 
upon the need of all employees and supervisors to watch 
industrial accidents constantly, so that they may ps 
gradually reduced. 


ie 
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Public Decides Upon Color for Street Cars 


N FORT WORTH the one-man safety cars of the 
fi Northern Texas Traction Company were formerly 
painted palmetto green. But in order to make the 
cars more visible, and also to make them more attract- 
ive, the company decided upon the use of yellow for the 
car exterior. Several cars were painted in different 
color schemes and the public was asked to decide upon 
_ the one to be adopted permanently. 

The three principal color combinations in this experi- 
ment were as follows: (1) Trucks, black; side sheeting 
and dash up to the window rail, dark orange; from 
the window rail up to the roof, ivory; trimmings and 
numbers, black. (2) Trucks, black; body up to the roof, 
dark orange; window sash and doors, ivory; trimmings 
and letters, black. (3) Trucks, black; body up to the 
roof, cadmium yellow; doors, trimmings and num- 
bers, red. 

Comments upon these color schemes were many, but 
the general opinion of the public, as well as that of 
the company, favored the third. This has therefore 
been adopted as standard for all one-man cars. Two- 
man cars are painted lemon yellow, and no change in 
this arrangement is contemplated. Changing the color 
of the safety cars and inviting the public to comment 
upon the various schemes attracted much favorable 
attention to the railway. 


The Readers Forum 


Substantial Encouragement in 
**Journal’’ Statistics 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16, 1924. 


m 


To the Editors: 

You men on the JOURNAL, who prepared the Annual 
Statistical Number, are to be warmly congratulated 
for the splendid publication you issued. Not the least 
important part of that publication is the substantial 
encouragement it should give to the men who are study- 
ing the trend of things in the industry. There is much 
information in that issue to offer encouragement to 
carry on vigorously through the coming year. 


W. P. STRANDBORG, 
President. 


How Plan to Publish Railway Bus Matter 
in “Journal” Is Viewed | 


URTHER letters from other sections of the country 

which have come in in response to a request for an 
expression of view on the new policy of publishing rail- 
way bus articles in the JOURNAL follow. This policy 
was set forth in the editorial on page 3 of the Jan. 5 
issue of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. Other letters 
commenting on the plan were published last week on 
pages 108 and 109. 


INDIANAPOLIS STREET RAILWAY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17, 1924. 
To the Editors: 
My idea is that bus articles appearing in ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY JOURNAL which give the experience of the. 


street railway companies in the operation of buses would 
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be of very considerable interest to the street railway 
fraternity throughout the entire country. I think we 
are all anxious to learn from the experience of street 
railway companies which have actually tried out bus 
operation just what results can be definitely counted 


upon. ROBERT I. Topp, 
President. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
NEw York, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

Replying to your telegram of the 14th relative to 
the policy of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL publishing 
bus articles, I feel that this is entirely in keeping with 
the progressiveness of your publication, as the tendency 
today is for co-ordinated transportation service in cities. 

As you are aware, it is my thought that the electric 
railway is here for a great many years to come, but 
there are places where auxiliary service can be fur- 
nished by buses, and this should be done by the present 
railway operating company. F. R. COATES. 


UNION TRACTION COMPANY OF INDIANA 


ANDERSON, IND., Jan. 17, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

Answering your wire of the 14th inst., I am glad to 
know that the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL intends to 
devote more attention to the operation of motor buses 
by electric lines. There is no question that motor buses 
have their place in electric railway operation. The sub- 
ject is therefore one concerning which the electric rail- 
way industry may expect full treatment in the pages 


of the JOURNAL. ARTHUR W. BRADY, 
President. 


THE KANSAS CITY RAILWAYS COMPANY 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 21, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have your inquiry of Jan. 14 in regard to the policy 
of the JOURNAL as announced in an editorial in the 
Jan. 5 issue relative to publishing bus information in 
the JOURNAL. 

I see no reason why those interested in the operation 
of street railway properties should not have the oppor- 
tunity of being advised of what occurs in the bus field, 
and I know of no better medium for such information 
than the JOURNAL. 

I think it is a generally accepted fact at the present 
time by street railway operators, legitimate manu- 
facturers, and, in many communities, public officials 
and the public, that for the maximum good of all par- 
ties interested transportation is a monopoly and that 
co-ordination is essential as against competition and 
duplication. Street railway operators are now taking 
advantage of the bus and co-ordinating it with existing 
street railway service, in many cases at an operating 
loss, on the principle that it is their obligation fully to 
serve their community. Bus news, because of the above 
facts, is street railway news at the present time, and 
just because the ostrich, by sticking his head in the sand, 
ignored and denied the existence of some unpleasant 
circumstance would hardly be justification for any of us 
to follow the same course. Personally, I prefer to get 
my reading covering the street railway field from the 
recognized street railway journals, and I am of the 
opinion that the position taken in your editorial will 
meet with general approval. 

I think there is a danger in certain bus propaganda 


now being broadcast. I am also of the opinion that 
there is more or less of a definite connection between 
certain bus interests and the activities of political law- 
yers in certain communities in applying for and asking 
for bus permits and franchises. I am not very favorable 
to this method any more than I would be if a car com- 
pany, in order to sell its product, would attempt to 
establish street railway competition through any means. 
I am also convinced that the street railway industry 
will very soon find out those manufacturers of buses 
and bus parts who are sincerely interested in doing 
business with existing transportation companies, and 
who would frown upon any attempt to force bus instal- 
lations through other than such legitimate means. 

The policy as expressed in your editorial, to my mind, 


is a sound one. F. G. BUFFE, 
General Manager for the Receivers. 


INTERSTATE PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I firmly believe that the bus has its proper place in 
the transportation world, not as a competitor, but as a 
feeder to the present street and interurban transporta- 
tion agencies. 

While I have never changed my opinion that the bus 
operators should not be allowed membership in our asso- 
ciation, yet I feel that we cannot have too much infor- 
mation at our command with reference to what is going 
on in the bus transportation field, and therefore I feel 
that bus articles, stating facts as you find them, pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, should be an advantage to us. 


HARRY REID, 
Presid =nt, 


THE BROOKLYN CITY RAILROAD COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I heartily concur in your change of policy as ex- 
pressed in your editorial of Jan. 5 relative to publishing 
in the JOURNAL information covering railway operation 
of buses. 

I appreciate being able to keep in touch with results 
of any bus operation by railway companies through the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, which should cover the 
transportation field in all its phases. 

C. E. MORGAN, 


Vice-President and General Manager. 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the editorial 
and the special article in your issue of Jan. 5, 1924, on 
the subject of the bus in the railway field, and I believe 
the suggestion that your paper should treat comprehen- 
sively the activities of railways in taking up the bus 
is a step in the right direction. The alert electric rail- 
way operator of today should endeavor to keep pace 
with all developments in the transportation field in 
order to look after the interests of the people he is 
employed to serve. Transportation requirements of any 
community can best be furnished by one agency, and 
that agency should be the electric railway organization. 

Your paper has always kept pace with developments 
in transportation. It is entirely consistent, therefore, 
that it should still further broaden its scope by pub- 
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lishing bus articles so that readers may know what 
developments are going on in this latest form of local 
transportation.. The rapid expansion of electric rail- 
ways into the bus field in the past few years should 
impress the railway operators with a desire at least to 
know how these pioneering companies will work out 
their co-ordinated facilities. The JOURNAL can serve. 
a useful purpose in bringing such facts to their at- 


tention. G. A. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-President. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

I note in the Jan. 5 issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL that railway operation of buses is to be cov- 
ered in the JOURNAL. This is, in my opinion, a very 
good move on the part of the JOURNAL, because the 
railway industry is vitally interested in the operation 
of buses. 

I personally feel that the street railways will, in a 
very short time, adopt operation of buses, to the exclu- 
sion of outside interests, because the matter of trans- 
portation is a natural monopoly, and if the people are 
better served by buses than with street railways, under 
certain circumstances the bus: should be operated and 
controlled by the street railway companies. Any infor- 
mation that the JOURNAL is able to gather on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of buses will be of untold value 
to the street railway industry—particularly to those 
who are operating buses. 5 

We are not now operating any buses, but we have 
made certain investigations, and I believe that in time 


we will do so. F. L. BUTLER, 
Vice-President and General Operating Manager. 


THE DENVER TRAMWAY COMPANY 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 19, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

The trend of the times indicates that we are rapidly 
becoming transportation men in a broader sense than 
ever before and that bus service, to a certain extent, 
is Squeezing into the electric railway field. 

With 121 street railway companies operating 1,207 
buses over more than 1,500 miles of bus routes, and 
these figures growing rapidly every day, the street car 
man is sound asleep who cannot see that buses are a 
steadily increasing factor in city transportation. 

Your editorial, page 3, and subsequent summary, 
page 5, of the Jan. 5, 1924, ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
makes this very plain. The columns of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL without question should carry all 
bus matters pertaining to the economics of city trans- 
portation. 

Companies facing expensive track and paving recon- 
struction jobs. will do well to consider bus operation 
seriously before buying new ties and steel and signing 
up paving contracts. 

Bus manufacturers should be pressed to join the 
manufacturer member ranks of the A.E.R.A. Many 
street railway executives consulted in the past three 
months are firmly of the belief that buses can properly 
provide all the transportation requirements of cities 
under 60,000 population and we know that street railway 
managements in a number of towns have retired rolling 
stock, removed tracks, wires and poles and in their 


stead substituted buses, EDWARD A. WEST, 
General Superintendent: _ 
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Association News & Discussions 


Automotive Vehicles and the 


Electric Railway | 


Methods of Utilizing Bus and Motor Truck as Auxiliaries and Prevention 
of Automobile Accidents Were Chief Subjects of Discussion at 
Meeting of the New York Electric Railway Association 


PAPER by William P. Kennedy, 

. president Kennedy Engineering 
Corporation, on “The Motor Bus— 
Keynote of Expansion for Street Rail- 
ways,” was the feature of the morning 
session of the Midwinter Meeting of the 
New York Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on Jan. 24. An abstract 
of the paper appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Following Mr. Kennedy, E. H. 
Lamburger, general engineer Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, discussed briefly some of the 
problems of design of gasoline and 
trolley buses. He said that in general 
trolley buses were the more economical 
to operate. Some of the engineering 
difficulties encountered in design. were 
also described. 

Experience of his company with 
buses were given by L. S. Storrs, presi- 
dent the Connecticut Company. Mr. 
Storrs said that he thought the attitude 
of railway men toward the bus had re- 
cently been undergoing a change. At 
one time manufacturers of automotive 
equipment were claiming so much for 
the automobile and giving so little 
credit to the electric railway as a trans- 
portation medium that railway men 
were forced in self-defense to claim 
everything for their own method of 
transportation and disparage the bus. 
Now, however, this situation no longer 
exists, and railway men are beginning 
to look with more favor upon the bus 
as an auxiliary. According to Mr. 
Storrs, automotive men have begun to 
realize that technical skill is required 
for successful bus operation, and that 
electric railway men are peculiarly 
fitted to handle the transportation prob- 
lems arising therefrom. 

Mr. Storrs said that when many ex- 
isting railway lines were laid out it was 
not possible to foresee the exact direc- 
tions of community growth, and hence 
there now are sections where adequate 
railway service is not available. The 
first use for the bus is in such territory. 
Another good way for railways to avail 
themselves of this vehicle is in the es- 
tablishment of crosstown routes to pro- 
vide service which has long been looked 
upon as necessary, but where the de- 
mand did not justify laying track. The 
use of the bus in de luxe service on 
routes paralleling existing railway lines 


should not be attempted until after 
these other needs are fulfilled. A re- 
sponsible railway cannot, like an indi- 
vidual bus owner, abandon a route be- 
cause it becomes unprofitable. Having 
once undertaken to operate a certain 
line the railway is obliged to continue 
it, and great care should therefore be 
taken not to establish a bus route that 
may become a burden rather than an 
asset. 

C. R. Barnes, City Commissioner, 
Rochester, spoke briefly concerning the 
installation of the trolley bus in that 
city. Efforts made to improve the de- 
sign of trolley buses were described by 
E. C. Bull, vice-president Brockway 
Motor Truck Corporation. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Vice-President Morgan, as President 
Duffey was unable to be present owing 
to the serious illness of a member of 
his family. Mr. Morgan appointed 
W. J. Harvie and T. C. Cherry as a 
committee to draft a telegram express- 
ing the sympathy of the association to 
Mr. Duffey. 

After saying that the industry was 
now beginning to see daylight, Mr. 
Morgan introduced Bertram Berry of 
the Heywood-Wakefield Company as 
the first speaker, who presented a paper 
on “Production of Rattan and Its Uses.” 
An abstract of this paper is given in 
this issue on page 163. 


PROGRESS OF ACCOUNTING DESCRIBED 


The progress of the accounting com- 
mittee of the New York Electric Rail- 
way Association was told by E. H. 
Reed, auditor Brooklyn City Railroad. 
During the past year this committee 
has discussed numerous subjects, among 
them being that of a uniform system 
of sub-accounts for use in the monthly 
operating report. This will be of bene- 
fit to railway officials in making com- 
parisons with other roads. Although 
all railways prepare reports in accord- 
ance with the uniform system of ac- 
counts as prescribed by the Public 
Service Commission wide variations in 
sub-accounts have been found. In fact, 
the practices of no two companies were 
found sufficiently alike to permit of in- 
formative comparisons. It is the belief 
of the committee that uniformity in the 
classification of accounts as prescribed 
by what are commonly known as the 


“up-state”’ and ‘“down-state’ commis- 
sions would benefit the utilities as well 
as the commissions themselves. J. M. 
Joel, general auditor of the New York 
State Railways, Rochester, also spoke 
briefly. 

A paper on the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents was presented by J. J. 
Sharkey, claim agent New York State 
Railways, Rochester. An abstract ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. In the 
discussion following Mr. Sharkey’s pa- 
per, William Farrell, Utility Mutual In- 
surance Company, expressed doubt as to 
the advantage of compulsory automobile 
insurance, since this might encourage 
recklessness on the part of the auto- 
mobile driver. The systematic use of 
posters is valuable, in the opinion of 
R. S. Messenger, claim agent Rochester 
& Syracuse Railroad. C. E. Morgan, 
vice-president and general manager 
Brooklyn City Railroad, told of the ef- 
fect in reducing accidents of the bright 
colored designs painted on the dash- 
boards of his company’s new cars. The 
importance of this was emphasized 
again by Mr. Messenger, who said that 
his company had obtained good results 
by changing the exterior color of the 
cars from green to traction orange. 

The decrease in automobile fatalities 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Maryland resulting from motor vehicle 
laws “with teeth’ was brought out by 
A. T. Davison, general counsel Third 
Avenue Railway. L. H. Palmer, vice- 
president and general manager United 
Railways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more, and J. E. Hewes, vice-president 
and general manager Albany Southern 
Railroad, also spoke. 

An interesting experiment being 
tried by the United Traction Company, 
Albany, was described by H. B. 
Weatherwax, vice-president. He said 
that his company had made an arrange- 
ment with an insurance company to 
insure the railway against all claims 
and damages. The premium to be paid 
is 53 per cent of the gross revenue on 
the city lines, and 34 per cent on inter- 
urban lines. All the claims investiga- 
tion and legal work is done by the in- 
surance company, but the railway 
retains entire disciplinary control of its 
trainmen,. 


Motor TRUCK FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 


At the afternoon session a paper on 
unregulated motor truck freight trans- 
portation was presented by F. E. Watts, - 
general freight agent New York State 
Railways. An abstract of this paper 
will appear in a future issue. 

In a written discussion H. C. Stan- 
ton, general freight and passenger 
agent Rochester & Syracuse Railroad 
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and Empire State Railroad, Syracuse, 
spoke of motor truck freight lines that 
have been established to compete with 
the electric railways. These lines can 
give serious competition on account of 
less overhead, less cost for equipment, 
no maintenance of roadbed, and no 
state supervision, he said. The motor 
vehicle is of unquestioned value, and 
organized truck lines can relieve the 
railways of uneconomical service; but 
they should abandon their efforts to 
handle general traffic in competition 
with the railways. Immediate steps 
should be taken to place motor truck 
carriers in New York State under the 
regulation of the Public Service Com- 
mission, and that body should deny cer- 
tificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to motor truck lines competing 
directly with railways furnishing ade- 
quate service. 


RAILWAYS SHOULD SUPPLY ALL FORMS 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


Labert St. Clair of the American 
Electric Railway Association spoke of 
the advantages of electric railways tak- 
ing up any kind of transportation de- 
manded by the public. He said that if 
the public wants to ride in buses or 
manufacturers wish to ship by motor 
truck, electric railways should beat the 
independent operators to the job of 
supplying this service. 

Electric railways must recognize the 
fact of motor truck freight haulage, 
and they cannot avoid it, said W. H. 
Collins of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railway. He told of meth- 
ods used on his lines to attract business, 
such as the adding of industrial sid- 
ings and giving the best possible serv- 
ice so as to deliver goods right at the 
door of the plant. This is proving of 
particular help in drawing business to 
the electric railway which would other- 
wise be handled by motor truck com- 
panies. 

Victor §S. Curtis, the Connecticut 
Company, said that he considered it 
the duty of electric railway officials to 
try to get the various motor truck 
freight transportation companies regu- 
lated. He felt that they should obtain 
certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity, the same as the electric railways. 

Comments on motor truck freight 
transportation were made by Mr. Mor- 
gan, who told of some things being done 
in the Middle West which have proved 
of advantage to electric railways. He 
said that the various railway companies 
should put their houses in order and 
move freight while others slept, instead 
of loading in the early morning hours 
and moving it during the day time. He 
said that railways in the Central West 
had found sidings of particular help. 
Celery from Kalamazoo is now shipped 
by electric railway to Detroit; a dis- 
tance of 146 miles, during the night, 
arriving in the Detroit market early in 
the morning. 

T. C. Cherry, president Auburn & 
Syracuse Electric Railroad, said that he 
considered that certificates of conven- 
jience and necessity should be required 
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for motor trucks. He made a motion 


that this subject be referred to the leg- 
islative committee of the association. 


METHODS OF CHARTING STATISTICS 
OF OPERATION 


A. L. Hodges, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer Brooklyn City Rail- 
road, presented a paper on the value of 
daily operating statistics and how they 
are obtained. An abstract of this pa- 
per will appear in a future issue. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. Morgan 
explained some of the high points of 
the various charts exhibited and empha- 
sized the value of getting information 
to the management quickly if it is to 
be of value in remedying conditions. 

J. A. Queeney, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, said that he had 
adopted the same general system of 
plotting operating statistics as ex- 
plained by Mr. Hodges, and found these 
of great assistance in showing what 
each car is earning and the various 
costs that result. The layover time 
has been reduced considerably in Phila- 
delphia as a result of such a study. 

In Terre Haute one department 
kept conditions charted and these are 
of great value, according to E. M. 
Walker, president Schenectady Rail- 
way. 

H. W. Blake, editor ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, referred to the charts as a 
fine example of the science of trans- 
portation engineering. He said that 
power station operation charts had been 
used for a long while but that the ap- 
plication of charts to transportation 
should be of great service in solving 
their particular problems. They are 
even more important to the transporta- 
tion department than to the power de- 
partment, because its gross expenses 
were greater. Study of these records 
shows where the service is most needed 
and where it is more profitable. 

How the auditor can assist the man- 
ager was told in a paper by E. H. Reed, 
who spoke again during the afternoon 
session. The usual monthly balance 
sheet should be perfectly clear. It is 
now perhaps as concise and satisfactory 
as could be desired, but all those who 
are entitled to know the facts contained 
therein may not grasp the full import 
of a financial statement in the accepted 
form. The accounts should be stated in 
enough detail and clearness of expres- 
sion to be easily ready by those most 
interested in the company’s financial 
affairs. 

A balance sheet which gives compari- 
son of figures of the current month 
with that of the previous month, and 
also with that of the same month in the 
previous year gives the management a 
broader view of the financial affairs of 
the company, which could not be ob- 
tained in any other manner. é 


ANTIQUATED TAXATION SYSTEM 


The faults of our present system of 
taxation were emphasized by the Hon. 
George H. Moses, United States Senator 


.from New Hampshire, who was the 


speaker at the informal dinner, at which 
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Mr. Morgan acted as toastmaster. Tax- 
ation is based on an antiquated model, 
according to Senator Moses, developed 
to meet a wartime emergency. It is 
unjust and inquisitorial and leads to 
extravagant appropriation of the pub- 
lic’s money. The six states of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New’ 
York, Michigan and Ohio pay 62 per 
cent of all Federal taxes, the state of 
New York alone paying 26 per cent. 
This money is used largely to pay the 
salaries of an~army of Federal office 
holders who’ interfere in the life of 
every citizen. Things which in the past 
were left to the individual to do are now 
turned over to some governmental em- 
ployee. In short, there is altogether 
too much government, in the opinion of 
Senator Moses. 

The so-called dollar-for-dollar system 
of appropriations he also condemned. 
Several illustrations to show how 
heavily this bears upon a few states 
were given. A system of taxation which 
would make every citizen a taxpayer 
should be-developed. A sales tax would 
be the best method of attaining this 
object, in the opinion of Senator Moses, 
although he favors the plan proposed 
by Secretary Mellon. | ~ 


Prevention of Automobile 
Accidents* 


By J. J. SHARKEY 
Claim Agent New York State Railways,” 


Rochester 

OW can transportation companies 
prevent the volume of accidents 
which are increasing all the time be- 
cause of the addition of two or three 
hundred thousand automobiles in this 
state every year? The proposed annual 
licensing law which the Legislature in 
this state has been asked to enact this 
year_ will be, at best, only a minor suc- 
cess. Automobile accidents in Massa- 
chusetts, which has had such a law in 
force for some time, are as numerous 
as in states that have no such Jaws. 
New York City, which has annual li- 
censing, shows about as many accidents, 
proportionately, as does the rest of the 
state where no such law applies. Prac- 
tically all the public utilities in this 
state and country that are engaged in 
street car transportation have been 
asleep at the switch, or, at least, have 
not acted for their best interests and 
the public welfare when they have not 
agitated universal compulsory liability 
automobile insurance, : 
According to insurance companies’ 
figures, 50 per cent of all automobile 
owners have no liability insurance. 
Seventy-five per cent is the generally 
accepted number of automobiles that 
carry no liability insurance. In Roch- 
ester, one-third of all the litigation 
before the City Court, more than 1,000 
cases annually, are automobile liability 
suits.. Because the trolley company is 
an insurance carrier, and the majority 


*Abstract of _a& paper presented at the 
Midwinter Meeting of the New York Blec- 
ele A as Association, New York, Jan, 
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of automobile drivers have no liability 
insurauce, the injured party knows full 
well that it is useless to sue the latter. 
But in cases of small damage, if he can, 
even in a remote way involve the street 
car in the accident, he is quite likely 
to get his damage costs. 

If a compulsory liability automobile 
insurance law could be brought about, 
it would be only just.. We ought to have 
an intelligent, practical working com- 
mittee whose constant effort should be 
to obtain compulsory automobile liabil- 
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ity insurance, so that the various trol- 
ley car companies operating in. this 
state would not be the easy marks they 
now are. This committee ought to be 
a standing committee, well versed in 
legislative matters. At present a num- 
ber of insurance companies are afraid 
of a compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law for two reasons, because 
it would make them pay claims that 
are now largely paid by the trolley 
companies, and because the state might 
write automobile liability insurance. 


The Motor Bus—Keynote of Expansion 
for Street Railways” 


By WILLIAM P. KENNEDY 
President Kennedy Engineering Corporation, New York 


© GAIN a true picture of where 
the street railway business stands 
_with reference to its past and future 
in the field of public transportation, 
let us resort to a psychological device 
used by our college professors. This is 
a graphic picture in the form of a 
fluctuating curve showing the progress 
in the accomplishment of our purposes. 
_ At the beginning of any new under- 
taking, when we are full of enthusiasm 
and driving force, our rate of progress 
is rapid and the curve in the picture 
goes up steeply. Shortly afterwards 
when our initial energies become some- 
what dampened, the curve of our per- 
formance shows some fluctuation, but 
we continue to progress upward until 
we reach what is called a flat. In other 
words, at this point the number of 
obstacles which hinder our progress 
has stalled us. Our enthusiasm is gone 
and we can make no forward movement 
above this flat until some newly-dis- 
covered factor creates renewed energy. 
Then we go ahead until the next flat 
is reached. 


CURVE OF RAILWAY PROGRESS TAKES AN 
UPWARD TREND 


From this it will be seen that a 
curve showing vertically the amount of 
our accomplishment, and horizontally 
the time spent in attaining it, would be 
a curve rising sharply at the beginning, 
but afterwards rising more slowly with 
a succession of flat places where ob- 
stacles were encountered. The street 
railway industry, for some little time 


. past, has been on one of these flats. 


Whether it would go upward or down- 
ward from that position has been very 
seriously in question. Fortunately, as 
has been made known to us through 
statistics recently collected and issued 
by the A.E.R.A., the curve has now 
taken an upward trend. With this en- 
couragement the attitude of manage- 
ments in the street railway business 
has been materially altered in favor of 


adopting new means for stimulating - 


progress. , 

*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
Midwinter Meeting of the New York Electric 
hala Association, New York, Jan. 24, 


The purpose of this paper is to lay 
stress on the following facts: First, 
that we are still located in the static 
position represented by the flat in the 
curve mentioned; second, that the vital 
issues before the executives of the 
business are to discover new methods 
for business expansion; and third, that 
there is a large volume of new busi- 
ness available to these executives, in 
new forms of transportation service, 
if they are progressive and fearless 
enough to adopt plans somewhat novel, 
but nevertheless necessitated by chang- 
ing conditions. 

The motor bus appearing in the situa- 
tion at this time should be seized upon 
by railway organizations as a means 
of release from confinement to the 
limits of rail operation. With the use 
of the motor bus as the first step in 
undertaking transportation of a flexible 
character, they can progress later into 
a variety of other forms of transpor- 
tation, which are logically open to 
them. 

It is necessary to dissolve the fixed 
belief that the public is not willing to 
pay higher prices for better forms of 
service. The whole history of our 
progress in this country proves the 
contrary. When fast freight was first 
introduced it was immediately seized 
upon and liberally supported. When 
express company service came into 
being it was sustained. Various forms 
of Pullman, high-speed, de luxe equip- 
ment are patronized to such an extent 
that the demand seems always greater 
than the supply. 

If, therefore, the public is always 
willing to pay an increased price for 
better service, this would warrant rail- 
ways doing many things which at first 
sight might appear radical but would 
be fundamentally sound. If the rail- 
way executive changed his present at- 


‘titude of barring motor buses from all 


forms of competitive service, regulat- 
ing them to the outskirts and ragged 
edges of his system, where he tries to 
justify their use by admitting that they 
may prove serviceable as feeders, but 
incidentally handicapping them with 
the poorest revenue possibilities in his 
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district, and should parallel some of 
his best rail lines with a de luxe type 
of bus service at a double rate of fare, 
what would happen? It is a fairly safe 
prediction that a large part of his 
traffic would be immediately trans- 
ferred to the better bus service, and he 
would at the same time accomplish 
three things. 

He would incline his patrons to ad- 
mit that under changing conditions he 
should receive more money for a satis- 
factory transportation service. He 
would create a disposition to accept a 
graded rate of fare. He would imme- 
diately relieve the congestion which 
handicaps the operation of all rail sys- 
tems at the peak-load periods of the day. 

As to the type of bus most suitable 
to the requirements of railways, it is an 
open question to which as yet very 
little serious attention has been given. 

As to the manner of utilizing the bus 
there is even more doubt. Positively 
expressed opinions as to where the bus 
begins and ends in fulfilling the require- 
ments of street railways are to be 
accepted with extreme caution. 


OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP MoTOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


With the railway company operating 
motor buses, it would be warranted in 
doing other things which would tend 
to expand its business. Conspicuous 
among these opportunities is freight 
transportation. There is an urgent 
need at the moment for the so-called 
store-door delivery. The steam rail- 
roads have repeatedly expressed them- 
selves as standing in readiness to co- 
operate with any reliable organizations 
that will execute the freight transfer 
desired. What would be more logical 
than an operation of this kind by the 
railway company? This addition to 
their present operation naturally sug- 
gests the combined use of rail and 
motor vehicle facilities, and obviously, 
freight haulage and transfer of other 
types could be readily be accomplished. 
These might embrace parcel post, ex- 
press transfer service, and possibly the 
conveyance of package merchandise in 
containers from city centers to out- 
lying distributing districts. 

Presumably these departures from 
current practices may have little appeal 
to the older men in the business, par- 
ticularly those who have devoted a 
lifetime to creating the existing street 
railway system. There may be others 
also who will cast them aside as im- 
practicable. But we might quote from 
Herbert Spencer, “There is a principle 
which is a bar against all information, 
which is proof against all argument 
and which cannot fail to keep a man 
in everlasting ignorance. This prin- 
ciple is contempt prior to examination.” 

The railway business of the future 
will be in the hands of the most alert 


-and aggressive executives that can be 


picked for the purpose. They will not 
be too firmly rooted to fixed opinions, 
but will maintain mobility of view- 
point, together with ability to utilize 
the experience of others. 
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One-Man, Two-Man Cars and Train 
Operation’ 


By D. L. FENNELL 
Superintendent of Transportation 
Kansas City Railways 


ITHIN the past two or three 

years many companies have come 
to the conclusion that many economies 
of the Birney car can be obtained with 
double-truck cars. This has led to 
the adoption of one-man double-truck 
cars, one-man, two-man double-truck 
cars, and train operation. Some street 
railways have so remodeled their equip- 
ment that they are now operating ex- 
clusively with one-man double-truck 
ars. There are times when, due to 
heavy traffic demands, it is thought 
necessary to have conductors on the 
ears. With a one-man, two-man car 
it is easy to add this man temporarily 
and drop back to one-man operation as 
‘soon as the heavy traffic is over. 

As a matter of economy, several of 
‘the ‘big companies have for years been 
running during the peak hours two-car 
trains composed of a motor car and a 
standard trailer. Such operation is not 
only more economical but more efficient 
than the operation of two single units. 

Motor car and trailer trains do not 
make for flexible operation. By using 
all motored units with train control the 
handling of the rush-hour cars on and 
off the line is much simplified. 

The Kansas City Railways has devel- 
oped a car for use as a one-man, two- 
man car and for train operation. This 
car, which was described in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, March 10, 1923, 
and Dec. 8, 1923, is being operated dur- 
ing ‘the off-peak hours with one man. 
During the rush hours two ears are 
coupled together as a train. The second 
car is handled by one man stationed 
on the front end and the leading car 
has a crew of two men. The all-day 
operator of this car becomes motor- 
man and a conductor is placed at the 
rear. After the rush hour train opera- 
tion is discontinued and the second 
car after being cut loose is sent to the 
carhouse with the two conductors. 

This method of operation is in suc- 
cessful use on one of the most heavily 
traveled lines in the city, without ad- 
verse comment or criticism from the 
public. By the use of the one-man car 
in non-rush hours and the three-men 
train during the rush hour a 50 per 
cent increase in seats is given in the 
off-peak hours, and 20 per cent more 
seats during the rush hours. This has 
been accomplished with a 20.7 per cent 
decrease in platform cost, although a 
5-cent an hour bonus or premium is 
paid for one-man operation. Man-hours 
per ehreared 23.7 per cent and 16 per 
cent fewer men are require 
the schedule. : gemen 

In making the change from two-man 
to one-man operation on double-truck 
cars it has not been necessary to in- 


*Abstract of paper presented before the 
Mid-West Electric Railway Association, 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 17, 1924. 


crease to any extent the time per trip. 
The use of trains during the rush hour 
does much to decrease congestion in 
the business district and makes for 
speedier operation, in that there is only 
one movement over an intersection. In 
addition, the time lost by cars being 
blocked or held back by autos is re- 
duced :50 per cent. 

While trains are not yet operating 
with two men during the rush hour, 
I see no reason why this cannot be 
done. One objection to one-man opera- 
tion in the rush hour is that passengers 
must board and leave at the front end. 
This can be overcome, as in Kansas 
City, by placing a valve on the outside 
of the car so that the street collector 
can, by inserting a key, open the rear 
doors of the car to load passengers at 
front and rear simultaneously. 


ONE-MAN OPERATION BEING INCREASED 


The Kansas City Railways has been 
gradually increasing one-man operation, 
so that now 24.6 per cent of the car- 
hours operated are run in this manner. 
I am personally an advocate of one- 
man operation during the entire 
eighteen or twenty-four hours of the 
day, even on double-truck cars, as a 
much larger saving can be secured. For 
example, by operating all cars with one 
man straight through the rush period 
it is possible to secure a 44 per cent 
decrease in platform cost, even though 
an additional 5 cents an hour is paid. 
If no increase in service is necessary 
during the off-peak hours, a 50 per cent 
decrease can be obtained in the number 
of men required to operate the schedule. 

All cars for one-man operation should 
be. equipped with double doors at the 
front end, making it possible for pas- 
sengers to alight while others are 
boarding. This not only decreases the 
stopping time but makes a favorable 
impression son car riders. 

Some mistakes have been made in the 
past in the use of both the Birney type 
car and the one-man double-truck car, 
in that instead of dividing the savings 
with their patrons by an increase in 
service, particularly in the off-peak 
period, there has been some disposition 
on the part of some managements to 
maintain the same headway formerly 
in effect with the two-man cars. This 
has, I believe, been the cause of the 
criticism on the part of the public, and 
much of the agitation against one-man 
cars would have been averted had the 
service furnished been made more at- 
tractive through increased cars and 
seats. 


Indiana Utility Men Meet 

XTENDED use of the one-man 

electric car in heavy traffic streets, 
using the heavier cars for elevated, 
subway and suburban service, was 


ing at A.E.R.A. headquarters, 
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prophesied by Robert M. Feustel, presi- 
dent Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, in an address before the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Public Utility 
Association, held at Purdue University 
on Jan. 15 and 16. Buses will be used 
more extensively, he said, to investi- 
gate the probable amount of traffic for 
proposed new lines. Due to the low 
return on investment he believes that 
municipal ownership is desirable and 
inevitable. ; 

Electrolysis problems were discussed 
by Prof. D. D. Ewing of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and preventive measures were 
explained. A number of other topics 
of interest to utility men were dis- 
cussed. 


Paris Tramway Convention 
in June 


HE date has been set for the con- 
vention to be held this year in 
Paris by the International Tramway 
Association. It is to be from June 16 
to June’24-—, 3 


A.E.S.C. Special Trackwork 
Committee 


HE third meeting 8f the sectional 

committee on specifications for spe- 
cial trackwork materials and design of 
7-in. plain girder rails of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee was 
held at New York on Jan. 17. It was 
stated that the report of the sub-com- 
mittee on scope had been submitted to 
and approved unanimously by the track 
committee of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. There was 
general discussion concerning the ad- 
visability of attempting to include 
specifications to cover rerolled rails and 
rails and materials for mine and in- 
dustrial tracks. The difficulties in the 
way of standardizing specifications for 
such materials were emphasized. 

Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary of the 
A. E. S. C., explained what action had 
been taken toward securing co-opera- 
tion with the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and American Min- 
ing Congress, and what results had 
been accomplished. 

It was decided to omit the tensile 
test for both grades of gray iron cast- 
ings. Since suggested specifications call 
for a very high grade of malleable 
iron, the sub-committee wds requested 
to formulate a supplementary specifica- 
tion under which parts of trackwork 
not requiring such high grade may be 
manufactured. Several proposed rail 
sections had been considered and it was 
decided to prepare drawings for 7-in. 
plain girder rails to weigh 83, 93 and 
101 lb. per yard, respectively. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
New 
York, on Thursday, Feb. 28, 1924. 
Those present were V. Angerer, chair- 
man; C. A. Alden, R. C. Cram, E. B. 
Entwisle, G. L. Fowler, Hess (repre- 
senting C. D. Young), E. F. Kenney, 
E. M. T. Ryder, E. P. Roundey, E. C. 
Schmidt, J. B. Strong, G. C. Hecker, 
and H. H. George. 
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Handling Freight on Electric Railways’ 


By W. A. CLOUGH 


Railway Engineer General Electric Company 


S A rule, the interurban road laid 

out twenty years ago was after 
passenger business primarily, and 
freight was given very little considera- 
tion. Consequently the franchises and 
physical layout were apt to be un- 
favorable to the handling of freight. 
Now, the passenger business has in 
many cases decreased to a point where 
these same roads are looking hopefully 
to their freight business to pay ex- 
penses, but in many cases the awk- 
wardness in physical layout and the 
consequent uneconomical handling al- 
low the motor truck to. compete for 
certain classes of this business. 

The outlook is not at all hopeless. 
To begin with, we have to accept the fact 
that automotive transportation is here 
to stay and will continue to take cer- 
tain classes of both passenger and 
freight business. There is and will con- 
tinue to be unfair competition to meet; 
legislative regulation must be secured 
and enforced, and, what to my mind 
is more important, a strong campaign 
must be waged along lines of educating 
ihe public as to the true cost of operat- 
ing their private cars and trucks. 

While just at present the best service 
is apt to get the largest proportion of 

_the business, in the long run the most 
economic operation, coupled with ade- 
quate service, is bound to win. 

In many instances the passenger 
traffic has been made profitable, and 
roads slipping into financ‘al quicksands 
have been put on solid footing by the 
‘introduction of sane economies, such 
es light-weight equipment and one-man 
operation, coupled with attractive serv- 
ice. To a lesser degree these same 
roads have benefited by the same sane 
economics in the handling of freight. 
It is more sensible to handle 10,000 lb. 
of net freight in a car that weighs 
30,000 lb. and operated by one man 
rather than in a car that weighs 70,000 
Ib. and is operated by two men. 


DEVELOPING FREIGHT BUSINESS 


From an analysis of the governing 
conditions it would’ seem that~ roads 
doing a package freight business 
should develop it along the lines of 
small units in multiple; that roads 
doing a general freight business in 
lel. lots should develop this with 
heavier motor cars and trail box cars, 
and the road having a large proportion 
of carload movement should develop 
‘such business with locomotive-hauled 
trains. 

In some places freight service is 
profitably augmented by pick-up and 
delivery service by truck, for which the 
customer pays an extra charge. Where 
regular customers are served, or where 
there is regular traffic between busi- 
nesses in different cities, the use of 


*Abstract of paper presented before the 
Mid-West Electric Railway Association, 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 17, 1924. 


large and uniform sealed containers 
should be encouraged, both to prevent 
loss and damage and also to speed up 
handling. In the larger terminals 
freight handling equipment should be 
developed to replace the use of steve- 
dores. 

As a fundamental necessity in the 
study of freight problems, the true cost 
of handling freight must be known. 
The freight revenue is usually segre- 
gated, but frequently no attempt is 
made to apportion cost of operation 
fairly between freight and passenger 
business. The customary practice is to 
prorate costs on a car-mile basis, but 
obviously ton-miles is a fairer basis. 
Yet this again is inaccurate because 
speed and frequency have a bearing 
on maintenance. 

As an illustration of the divergence 
of results in determining costs, I have 
secured costs on two or three different 
classes of freight, and the costs have 
been allocated on approximately the 
same basis. 


FREIGHT CosTs COMPARED 


On a large interurban system, oper- 
ating a high-grade passenger service, 
a package freight service and a carload 
freight business, the cost for the mer- 
chandise freight, including taxes, de- 
preciation on way, equipment, power 
facilities and the apportionment of gen- 
eral expenses on a car-mile basis, is 74 
cents per car-mile or 7.5 cents per ton- 
mile of net freight. The same‘ road 
operating carload freight with electric 
locomotives in carload lots does it for a 
cost of 20 cents per car-mile or 1.7 
cents per ton-mile of net freight. 

On another road whose freight busi- 
ness is a smaller proportion to the total 
business and confined entirely to mer- 
chandise freight the cost per car-mile 
is 46 cents. On still another large in- 
terurban system the cost of l.c.l. and 
carload freight is about 41 cents on a 
car-mile basis, but varies between 1.17 
cents per ton-mile of net freight for 
carload movements and 5.15 cents per 
ton-mile of net freight for l.c.l. move- 
ments. 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES 


In ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Sept. 9, 1922, R. S. Drews of the In- 
diana Service Corporation presented a 
table showing the net earning's over the 
period of November, using two different 
methods of allocation of expense and 
revenue. By one method, the conclu- 
sion is that the net earnings are 5.2 
cents per car-mile and by the other 
method the figures show that there is a 
deficit of 1.05 cents per car-mile. This 
table gives an idea of how important it 
is to make a proper allocation of ex- 
pense and earnings to determine 
whether freight business is profitable 
or not. : 


Frequently the electric line is an 


ideal feeder for steam lines. Working 
agreements for interchange with steam 
roads and joint tariffs should be dili- 
gently sought. Handling costs of dif- 
ferent classes of freight should be 
analyzed and the most profitable class 
developed. Care should be exercised to 
develop facilities along with increased 
business. 

And most important of all, there 
must be an endless search after ways 
and means to permit one man to handle 
more tonnage, to permit one locomotive 
or car to move more tons one mile, and 
to offer better and more convenient 
service and facilities to those whose 
business you wish to secure. 


Fuel Economy Discussed 


HREE sessions on fuel economy 

were held by the Engineers’ Club, 
of Philadelphia, Jan. 15, at which prom- 
inent engineers and industrial leaders 
presented papers. President Robert H. 
Fernald of the Engineers’ Club pre- 
sided. 

Transportation was the topic at the 
morning session. Papers were pre- 
sented by Prof. E. C. Schmidt, G. M. 
Basford, W. G. Bessler, R. M. Smith 
and J. Keller. The papers dealt with 
the use of fuel by the railroads and 
the possibilities of securing greater 
economy by using improved locomotives 
and better equipment for pumping sta- 
tions and power stations. Mr. Basford 
stated that under present conditions a 
comparison of the best steam and elec- 
tric locomotive practice would give an 
equality in cost at the drawbar. But 
maintenance conditions, operating con- 
ditions and road operations for steam 
equipment were very bad, as the aver- 
age steam locomotive worked less than 
six hours per day and its operating con- 
ditions had been fixed by transportation 
requirements and historical develop- 
ments. On the other hand electrical 
systems were installed and operated in 
the light of the best modern science 
and new and very efficient operating 
conditions. The possibilities of using 
Diesel drive, the still locomotive and 
other agencies were discussed, but the 
opinion predominated that the steam 
locomotive would be the chief agency 
for transportation. 

In the afternoon Morris L. Cooke dis- 
cussed the Giant Power Survey of 
Pennsylvania. He outlined its objec- 
tives as: (1) Building of large steam 
stations not less than 600,000 hp.; (2) 
locating these stations at or near the 
mines; (3) putting all energy gener- 
ated into a 220,000-volt statewide trans- 
mission system; (4) the practice of 
by-product recovery in power produc- 
tion; (5) integration of power systems 
to secure maximum advantages from 
interconnection; (6) providing abundant 
power to small users, particularly the 
farmers; (7) railroad electrification 
after a national transportation policy 
had been determined. Some of these 
objectives are somewhat ideal and how 
far -to go in bringing them about will be 
determined by the survey. 
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Mid-West Association in Lively Meeting 


Freight Traffic, Bus Operation, Shop Practice and Kansas City One-Man, 
Two-Man Car and Three-Man Train Operation 
Are Discussed 


NE hundred and fifteen strong, the 

members of the Mid-West Electric 
Railway Association assembled at 
Springfield, Mo., on Jan. 17 for their 
third quarterly meeting. Under the 
able leadership of President D. L. Fen- 
nell, superintendent of transportation 
Kansas City Railways, the association 
held a profitable business session. 

The entertainment program arranged 
by A. E. Reynolds, vice-president and 
general manager of the local property, 
comprised a series of novel features 
which began with the presentation by 
the Mayor of a huge key to the city, 
and included a luncheon served in the 
turbine room of the Springfield Trac- 
tion Company’s new power house. 

W. A. Clough, railway engineer 
General Electric Company, read a 
paper on the subject of electric railway 
freight traffic, which is abstracted 
in this issue. In the discussion, C. W. 
Ford, general superintendent Kansas 
City, Clay County & St. Joseph Rail- 
way, stated that 85 per cent of the 
freight handled by that road is l.c.l., 
carried in 60-ft. motor cars and special 
trail cars designed to take the track 
curves on the property. This practice, 
he said, is followed because clearances 
are not quite sufficient to accommodate 
the standard box car. Under these con- 
ditions hauling costs are 40 to 41 cents 
per car-mile. ; 

An interesting development of ter- 
minal switching business by the Kan- 
sas City Railways was described 
briefly by F. G. Buffe, general manager. 
The question of pick-up and delivery 
business was brought up by Mr. Ford. 
He said that the charge of 7 cents per 
ton made by truckers for handling 
freight from railway terminals made it 
possible for trucks, handling materials 
in intercity hauls and rendering a 
pick-up and delivery service actively to 
compete with rail lines for certain 
classes of business. The handling of 
l.c.l. livestock was reported to be an 
attractive business by O. S. Lamb, 
superintendent Kansas City, Kaw 
Valley & Western Railway. 

W.S. Tuley, secretary and treasurer 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. 
Joseph Railway, sounded a warning in 
connection with interline freight agree- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by call- 
ing attention to a possible interpretation 
of the recapture clause contained in 
section 15A, Art. 422 of the transpor- 
tation act, which would affect passen- 
ger earnings. 


Bus OPERATION 


A paper on bus operation was read 
by F. S. Welty, assistant general man- 
ager Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway. He said that bus operation is 
a live subject at this time and is of 
interest to all engaged in the busi- 


ness of public transportation. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion that 
the bus is a valuable agency of trans- 
portation if used in the proper field, 
that of auxiliary or feeder service to 
existing transportation systems and 
service to territory not already pro- 
vided with adequate rail transportation. 

Rail transportation, said Mr. Welty, 
is cheapest and best where the densitv 
of traffic demands short headways, and 
the gas bus is cheapest for long 
headways, with the trolley bus inter- 
mediate between the two. 

In thirty-two states public utility com- 
missions have some sort of jurisdiction 
over the motor bus and in twenty they 
are empowered by law to issue certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity. 

As to the feeling that prevails to 
some extent that bus operation is more 
economical than electric car operation, 
Mr. Welty cited figures collected by 
the committee on bus operation of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, showing for twelve companies 
average operating costs of 24.6 cents 
per bus-mile, compared with an average 
for ten companies of 25.7 cents per car- 
mile for safety cars. The correspond- 
ing costs per seat-mile are 0.98 cent 
for the bus and 0.61 cent for the street 
car, or 60 per cent greater for the bus. 
Speaking of the gasoline tax, he men- 
tioned that thirty-six states have a 
gasoline tax. In England the tax on 
gasoline has been abolished and a tax 
on licenses substituted. The tax on a 
bus seating twenty-six to thirty-two 
passengers is $350 in London and $290 
elsewhere in England. Approximately 
$48,000,000 is raised through this 
method, he stated, but this amount is 
only one-fifth the annual road main- 
tenance cost. 


THE RELATION OF BUS OPERATORS TO 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATIONS 


Thesubject of taxes and operating costs 
for buses was discussed briefly by M. J. 
Oswald of the St. Louis Car Company 
and B. Hilburn, general manager Tulsa 
Street Railway. F. G. Buffe raised the 
question of the proper policy for rail- 
way associations regarding the bus. 
That buses are here to stay and that 
sooner or later many railway com- 
panies will use them was considered a 
well-founded conclusion. Their possible 
field of usefulness in city transporta- 
tion, however, was held to be limited to 
purely an auxiliary de luxe service, for 
which the public is willing to pay a 
higher price. Mr. Buffe maintained 
that the introduction of buses for city 
feeder or crosstown service would in 
many cases be followed by a public 
demand for continuous bus transpor- 
tation to the business districts. Be- 
cause of the fact that admission of in- 
dependent bus companies to electric 
railway associations would in many 
eases admit bus operators who were 
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actively competing with existing rail 
lines, he advocated opposition to such 
action by the railway associations. 


A resolution subsequently was 


adopted on the subject of bus mem-_ | 


bership, to the effect that it is the sense 
of the association that the admission 
to membership of bus-operating com- 
panies in this or any other strictly elec- 
tric railway association is a recognition 
of the necessity of duplication of trans- 
portation facilities and competition 
with the street railways, and as such 
is contrary to the best interests of the 
industry. 

In the afternoon session, John S. 
Dean, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, read a paper on 
shop practice and the maintenance of 
railway motors. The paper was illus- 
trated by lantern slides and was dis- 
cussed informally during its presenta- 
tion. An abstract will appear later. 

“One-man, two-man cars and train 
operation” was the subject of a paper 
read by D. L. Fennell, president of the 
association. This paper is also ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. The 
use of remote exits on one-man cars 
was brought up in the discussion by 
J. L. Adams, superintendent of trans- 
portation Denver Tramway. Although 
this practice is followed by some 
properties with apparent success, it 
was felt that interchange at the front 
end under the direct supervision of the 
operator was the safer practice. 

On account of the Midyear Meeting 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation at St. Louis on March 4 it was 
decided to postpone the annual meet- 
ing of the Mid-West Association to 
some time in June, the location being 
left open. 

The final event of the meeting was 
a dinner. Addresses were given by 
several prominent men of Missouri, in- 
cluding Judge John S. Farrington and 
E. E. McJempsey. L. W. Baldwin, 
president Missouri Pacifie Railroad, and 
a large group of other officials of the 
road were present as guests. Mr. 
Baldwin, in his talk to the association, 
said that the future of the transporta- 
tion business, both steam and electric, 
depended on the fullest appreciation of 
the importance of selling the public a 
service which they want to buy. 


Proposed Standards for Wrench 
Head Bolts and Nuts 


HE first tentative report on stand- 

ard dimensions for square and hex- 
agon wrench head bolts and nuts has 
just been completed by a sub-committee 
on wrench heads, bolts and nuts of the 
sectional committee working under 
direction of the American, Engineering 
Standards Committee. The material 
included consists of seven tables, sup- 
plemented -by text and charts, to show 
various dimensions for width across 
flats of all types. The report is now 
available in pamphlet form for general 
distribution. Copies may be had by 
applying to the assistant secretary of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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American A 


Tentative Program for 
Midyear Meeting 


RAFFIC problems and the im- 

proved financial conditiori of the 
industry will be the leading topics at 
the Midyear Meeting of the American 
Electric Railway Association to be held 
on March 4 at the Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, according to the tentative pro- 
gram announced by Secretary J. W. 
Welsh. 

President Budd will be toastmaster 
at the dinner, which will begin at 7:30 
p.m. The speeches will include an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Governor of 
Missouri, Hon. A. M. Hyde, and ad- 
dresses by Hon. Eliot Wadsworth, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Judge B. F. Brough, Mayor of 
Toledo. 

The program of the technical ses- 
sions follows: 3 

The topic of the morning session, 
“Traffic Problems in Cities,’ will be 
opened with an address on this subject 
by Harland Bartholomew, city plan en- 
gineer of St. Louis. This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion led by men who 
have studied the problem particularly 
in five of the large cities of the United 
States. 

At the afternoon session the im- 
proved financial condition of the elec- 
tric railways will be discussed in three 
addresses. 

Following the afternoon session a re- 
ception to members and guests will be 
held. 

The program of the business sessions 
is given below: 

MORNING SESSION 


10 a.M. to 1 P.M. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME—Honorable Henry 
W. Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis, Mo. 
ApprEsSs—President Britton I. Budd. 
“Traffic Problems in Cities.” 
Appress—Harland Bartholomew, city plan 
engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion 
New York City—Dr. J. A. Harriss, Special 
Policy Commissioner, New 


. J. Stanley, president Cleve- 
land Railway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chicago—R. F. Kelker, Jr., Kelker, De 
Leuw & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Boston—Henry I. Harriman, chairman 
Metropolitan Planning Commission of 
Boston, Mass. : 

Los Angeles—G,. B. Anderson, manager of 
Transportation Los Angeles Railway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:30 P.M, to 6:30 P.M. 

“Phe Improved Financial Condition of 
Electric Railways.” 
ADPRESS—J. K. Newman of Newman- 

Saunders & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Appress—H. E. Riggs, professor of civil 
engineering, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ApDDRESS—B. C. Cobb, Hodenpyl, Hardy & 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


New Publicity Material 
HE advertising section of the 


_# American Electric Railway Associa- 


tion has prepared a series of twelve 
attractive poster advertisements, each 


under the caption “Who Uses the Elec- 
tric Car Lines?” Each advertisement 
depicts in a black and white sketch a 
different class of street car patron. The 
association has arranged to furnish 
cuts or mats for use in daily news- 
papers. 


Power Generation and 
Conversion 


MEETING of the committee on 

power generation and conversion 
was held at New York, Jan. 18, with 
the following in attendance: L, D. Bale, 
chairman; C. E. Bennett, H. W. Cod- 
ding, H. E. Davis, H. A. Kidder, F. W. 
Peters and V. H. Mueller, representing 
G. W. Saathoff. G. C. Hecker of the 
association staff and C. L. Riley, rep- 
resenting the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
also were present. 

Sub-committees selected to handle the 
several assignments were appointed as 
follows: 

Subject No. 1: R. L. Weber, chair- 
man; C. E. Bennett, W. E. Bryan, H. A. 
Kidder, N. R. Love and L. J. Turley. 
It was felt that the committee should 
limit its activities to the preparation of 
a method of recording interruption to 
service, confined to the plants them- 
selves. This would include not only 
trouble originating within the plant, 
but would list also troubles elsewhere 
on the system that when reflected to 
the plants would cause interruption to 
service. 

Subject No. 2: T. H. Schoepf, chair- 
man; H. W. Codding, F. C. Hanker, 
G. H. Kelsey, F. W. Peters, A. E. 
Stierly. It is desired that this com- 
mittee define the various types of par- 
tial automatic and full automatic sub- 
stations, together with a _ general 
analysis of the various service applica- 
tions. The numerous types of d.c. 
feeder control system as utilized in 
various automatic substations are to 
receive consideration. The application 
and relative benefits derived from the 
shunt converter compared with the 
compound wound converter are to be 
included. Due to the importance of ap- 
plications of remote and supervisory 


control systems it is deemed advisable 


to cover this subject not only from the 
standpoint of the control and super- 
vision of the automatic substation but 
to include applications as applied to 
power production plants, transmission 
lines‘ and distribution systems. 

Subject No. 3: F. W. Peters, chair- 
man; C. E. Bennett, W. E. Bryan, 
H. E. Davis, F. C. Hanker, H. R. Love 
and L. J. Turley. It was thought de- 
sirable to seek the services of men to 
work with this committee who were 
primarily interested in and intimately 
acquainted with the subject of ventila- 
tion. Accordingly, a request was 
made for co-operation with the Ameri- 


can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, the committee of the 
A.E.R.E.A. to be responsible for the 
report. 

The committee is to suggest such 
methods of ventilation as affect the 
automatic substation, with reference to 
design of buildings, equipment or both, 
to bring about desired conditions in the 
various types of services. These sug- 
gestions should cover both natural and 
mechanical means of ventilation. The 
necessity on some systems of limiting 
noises arising from equipment opera- 
tion will involve consideration of noise- 
proof substation buildings, particularly 
for use in residence districts. 

Subject No. 4: G. W. Saathoff, 
chairman; H. W. Codding and H. A. 
Kidder. The work of this commit- 
tee involves the review of existing 
standards. 


Engineering Manual 


MEETING of the committee on 

Engineering Manual of the Engi- 
neering Association was held at New 
York, Jan. 15. Those present were: 
R. C. Cram, chairman; C. R. Harte, 
Daniel Durie and G. C. Hecker. 

A complete review was made of the 
entire Engineering Manual, which had 
been set up in revised form for repub- 
lication. All of the revisions approved 
by the committee on standards and the 
1923 convention have been incorporated 
in the Manual sections, and a number of 
the drawings have been revised so as 
to eliminate large folded-in pages. 
Some additional drawings will have to 
be made in order to eliminate folded 
pages completely. It is anticipated that 
by the time these have been received 
the Manual will be ready for the 
printer. The committee believes it will 
be ready for distribution to the mem- 
bership about April 15. 


Coffin Prize 


MEETING of the Charles A. Coffin 

Prize Committee was held in New 
York on Jan. 11 with Britton I. Budd, 
J. N. Shannahan, James H. McGraw, 
J. G. Barry, R. R. Trench and J. W. 
Welsh present. The form of the letter 
to be sent out this year inviting the 
companies to make presentations for 
the prize was approved. The proposal 
to publish the 1923 presentations in 
book form was considered and tenta- 
tively approved provided the Coffin 
Foundation would take care of the ex- 
pense. Mr. Barry later advised the 
committee that the foundation would 
do this, 

The plan of publishing the book 
will probably be to edit the matter 
submitted by all companies into eight 
chapters, one on each of the  sub- 
jects outlined by the committee in its 
instructions last year, rather than to 
publish the reports as such in the book. 
If the book is printed it will probably 
be distributed by the association or the 
foundation to various companies and 
others who may be interested in receiv- 
ing it. 
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Home-Made Bearing Press 
Prevents Loose Babbitt 


RMATURE bearings are pressed 
into their housings in the shops 

of the Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., by means of a shop- 
made press. A 12-in. brake cylinder 
is mounted on one of the upright 
posts in the shop at a convenient 
location and the stroke of the 
cylinder piston is regulated by 
_means of a straight air brake valve. 


Pressing an Armature Bearing Into Its 
Housing in the Shops of the 
Connecticut Company 


A gage is mounted on the post imme- 
diately above the brake valve, so that 
the pressure can be watched by the 
operator as the bearing is pressed 
into the housing. A maximum of 
65 lb. is allowed, and this is not 
exceeded as experience has shown 
that heavier pressures squeeze the 
bearings out of shape to such an 
extent that binding occurs and hot 
bearings result. 

Before this press was devised 
bearings were pounded into position 
by using wood blocks and mallets. 
Bearings were frequently distorted 
and the babbitt was sometimes 
loosened by this operation. With the 
use of the bearing press there are 
no sudden jars to loosen the babbitt, 
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and there is no guessing of the 
amount of pressure which is being 
applied, as this is shown by the gage. 


Maintaining Conduit 
Conductor Rails 


HE maintaining of conductor 

rails by electric railways using 
the underground conduit system is 
quite as difficult a proposition as 
that of maintaining the overhead 
structure and trolley wire on other 
roads. As the conductor rails are 
inclosed in the conduits underneath 
the street, it is necessary to. remove 
them in order to carry out satisfac- 
tory repairs. The rails wear at the 
ends and breaks occur at these points. 
Also, sections become burnt, due to 
improper contact bearing with the 
shoe or on account of the occurrence 
of short circuits. In order to make 
repairs to the conductor rails in an 
efficient manner, the New York & 
Harlem Railroad, New York, N. Y., 
has installed some special equipment 
in its Ninety-sixth Street shop. 

Most of the maintenance repair 
work consists of building up worn or 
burned portions of the rails by elec- 
tric welding, and afterward grinding 


these smooth. In order to bring the 
welding and grinding equipment to a 
convenient height for efficient work, 
an elevated track has been con- 
structed. The rails are raised about 
3 ft. above the floor level and are 
supported on concrete piers. The 
welding equipment and grinder have 
been mounted on wheels so as to 
operate over these elevated rails. 
The conductor rails on which work is 
to be done are clamped firmly be- 
tween the two operating rails, with 
supporting cross-members at each 
pier. The'standard length of these 
conductor rails is 80 ft. Additional 
space is left at either end so that the 
welding and grinding equipment can 
be moved out entirely free of the 
ends of the conductor rails. 
Accompanying illustrations show 
the welding and grinding equipment 
in operation. The welding equipment 
consists of four frames of resistance 
mounted upon a framework, with 
control switches and fuses mounted 
on the side of the carriage, and two 
car circuit breakers mounted at the 
end. Two receptacles are provided 
for plugging in the two leads neces- 
sary to connect to the electric circuit 
for welding. The carriage is con- 


Grinding the Built-Up Portions to Give a Smooth Surface 
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Building Up Worn Ends of Conductor Rails by Arc Welding 


structed with two Ford axles having 
small wheels suitable for track 
operation mounted on them. The 
flanges of the wheels are placed on 
the outside of the rails in order to 
give additional clearance between the 
rails, so that six lengths of the con- 
ductor rail can be worked on at one 
time. The ground connection of the 
welder consists of a large bar of iron 
of sufficient length to span six con- 
ductor rails. It has a handle on top. 
One end is taken up with a receptacle 
in which the lead from the welding 
equipment can be plugged. With 
this arrangement the welding equip- 
ment can be rolled back and forth so 
as to be in close proximity to the 
place of welding. One man can then 
control the equipment and perform 
the welding operation. 

The grinder used consists of stand- 
ard Atlas equipment with special 
mounting to suit the conditions. The 
carriage has the wheels mounted 


with the flanges on the outside, the 
same as with the welding equipment. 
Controls for moving the grinding 
wheel forward and backward and 
also across the rails are arranged at 
the side of the carriage, so that the 
operator stands on the floor and con- 
trols all movements of the grinder. 
Through the use of this equipment 
rails are being reclaimed at a cost 
of less than one-fifth of what would 
be necessary to purchase new ones. 


Handling Construction 
Sand 


LL sand used by the Market 

Street Railway in San Fran- 
cisco in concrete, filling, etc., is ob- 
tained from an inexhaustible supply 
that is constantly being shifted in 
from the Pacific Ocean by the wind. 
A portable electric elevator of spe- 
cial construction, working from a 
spur track that parallels the sand 


= Portable Electric Elevator Used for Willing Sand Car in San Francisco 


dunes, loads the sand into cars, 
which are run onto a second spur 
paralleling the first track. A 20-yd. 
car can be loaded in this manner in 
ten minutes, only one man being re- 
quired to operate the elevator. 


Some Precautions Needed 
for Good Spray Painting 


By DENNIS O’BRIEN, 
Foreman Painter Brooklyn-Manhattan 


Transit Corporation 

ITH the increased use of paint- 

spraying equipment several 
troubles have been emphasized that 
are sometimes attributed to the paint 
gun or air brush, while in reality 
their cause lies somewhere else. 
These include pitting, sags and runs 
in the paint after it is applied, and 
excessive vapor fumes that arise 
during the painting operation. An 
analysis of the causes for pitting 
shows that it comes from the con- . 
densation of water upon the paint, 
enamel or varnish film. Pitting of 
the surface is not only a blemish 
but it is a menace that will destroy 
the entire job by decreasing the life 
of the paint. Pit marks soon ac- 
cumulate molecules of water, which 
become blisters when the paint or 
varnish is dry. A condensation of 
moisture upon the varnish or enamel 
film before this has hardened will 
produce blooming and result in pit- 
ting. It is thus apparent that moist- 
ure should be kept out of the paint 
during the spraying operation. Cer- 
tain paint-spraying equipment in- 
cludes a water separator, which is 
attached to the material tank. Where 
such a separator is not used as a 
part of the paint-spraying equipment 
particular precautions should be 
taken in the shop air supply to pre- 
vent water condensation in the air 
reservoirs or piping, which is used 
with an air compressor to supply the 
necessary pressure for the spraying 
operation. 

The most fruitful cause for sags 
and runs is incompetence of the 
workmen or unfamiliarity with the 
proper use of the spraying equip- 
ment. If the painter operates too 
close to the surface being painted 
an overaccumulation of material will 
result and sags and runs will occur 
in these places. This occurs more 
frequently with a “fugitive” paint; 
that is, a paint which has _ insuffi- 
cient binder, lack of volatile matter, 
or a drier of poor quality or insuffi- 
cient in amount. During the period 
that the paint is drying it is con- 
stantly taking on oxygen and giving 
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up carbon dioxide. This action 
causes the paint to contract. If the 
paint is fugitive, runs and sags will 
appear due to the pigment deserting 
the vehicle. 

In spraying varnish, an excessive 
amount of vapor or fumes has oc- 
curred in many cases, which takes 
place while the material is in the 
process of atomizing. Paint manu- 
facturers have realized that the 
amount of vapor can be decreased 
considerably by the combinations 
used with their paint. Considerable 
time and expense have been given 
toward developing a varnish which 
will not give off an excessive amount 
of vapor. Apparently the most satis- 
factory result can be obtained with 
varnish by modifying the formula 
to adapt it for spraying. The vola- 
tile thinners incorporated in the 
varnish are needed, but the 
amount necessary may be cut down, 
or an “extender,” which is not so 
active, may be used. Proper selec- 
tion of gum for the manufacture of 
varnish is another important con- 
sideration. The resin gums used in 
varnish are of the soft or non-fossil 
type. Hard fossil gum will absorb a 
greater amount of the volatile matter 
than will the soft gum. By cutting 
down the percentage of volatile 
matter through the use of a neutral 
gum, which will absorb a large part 
of the volatile matter, the amount of 
vapor given off can be reduced con- 
siderably. 

The oil in the varnish should not 
be overtreated with driers, as cracks 
and checks are sometimes caused by 
an oil medium which is not stable 
under the progressive influence of 
oxidation. The use of the air gun 
tends to impregnate the varnish with 
oxygen, and as the driers are oxidiz- 
ing agents, the importance of proper 
selection of these will be readily 
appreciated. In addition to the dis- 
agreeable effects produced by exces- 
sive fumes, there is also an economic 
objection. The volatile matter leay- 
ing the paint gun carries a certain 
amount of varnish with it, which 
means a loss of material. Varnishes, 
as usually constituted, include but 
little lead drier, so that there is no 
danger of poisoning. 

Some colors used in car painting 
give more difficulty from clouding 
than others. This is particularly 
true of the various yellows, which 
are now coming into more general 
use for painting electric cars. 
Painters find the operation of apply- 
ing these colors either in japan or 
varnish with paint-spraying equip- 
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ment somewhat tedious, and as a 
result only the best mechanics can 
be trusted to apply these colors 
properly. 

Proper air pressure is an impor- 
tant consideration, as the lower the 
air pressure the more even will be 
the flow of materials, so that a better 
leveling out is the result. The ex- 
perience of the writer has shown 
that best results are obtained by 
setting the material gage at 20 lb. 
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and the air line gage at 30 lb. An 
allowance is also made of about 1 Ib. 
of pressure on each gage for every 
foot of height above the floor. Thus, 
if when a car is to be sprayed it is 
placed on jacks bringing the point of 
spraying 10 ft. above the floor, the | 
material gage should show 30 Ib. and 
the air line gage 40 lb. As the 
height at which the operator works 
is decreased, the air pressure should 
be reduced accordingly. 
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Dump Car with Door Chute 


NEW development in dump cars 
4 \ has just been added to the stand- 
ard construction of cars made by 
the Differential Steel Car Company, 
Findlay, Ohio. The sides of the car 
are hinged at the bottom instead of 
the top, so that they form a chute 
when folding down. This extension 
places the material further from the 
track when dumped than with the 


New Oil-Burning Torches 


LINE of pressure torches and 
rivet forges has been placed 
on the market by the Johnston 


Manufacturing Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. To overcome difficul- 
ties .from variable air pressure in 
shops the burners are designed so 
that the vacuum by~*which the oil 
is drawn up varies directly as the 
air pressure. The relation between 


The Sides of This Dump Car Form a Chute, Thus Placing Material 
Further from the Track 


previous type of construction. The 
operation is controlled from the mo- 
torman’s control handle so that the 
doors open, the dumping takes place, 
and after the body rights itself the 
doors automatically close. In right- 
ing the body the movement of the 
door is reversed so that it folds up 
during the horizontal travel to the 
central position. The doors are con- 
tinuous for the entire length of the 
body and are so constructed that 
there is no space between the door 
and the floor of the car to permit 
material to leak through. 

This construction places the mate- 
rial about 2 ft. further from the 
track than the standard: construction 
previously used and is an advantage 
as it eliminates shoveling and plow- 
ing to move the material free of the 
track. 


the air and oil supply is, therefore, 
automatically maintained as first 
adjusted regardless of changes in air 
pressure. 

A non-clogging feature has also 
been added. This assists in main- 
taining a uniform flow of oil and 
reduces the amount of smoking. 


Improved Resistor Terminal 


NEW type of terminal for its 
Vitrohm resistor units has just 
been brought out by the Ward- 
Leonard Electric Company, Mount 


_Vernon, N..Y. Two brass nuts are 


provided for fastening the connect- 
ing lead to this terminal, and with- 
out other means of attachment it will 
act as a support for the unit. The 
terminal permits the connection to 
be locked firmly and then soldered. 
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The News of the Industry 


Home Rule Hearing Set 


Cities of New York Would Have Per- 
missive Rights Over Utilities Under 
Proposed Legislation 


The enabling act proposed by the 
home rule commission of New York 
confers in simple and concise language 
upon the various cities a reaffirmation 
of all powers now existing under the 
constitution or granted by special law 
or special statute and in addition gives 
to them the right to adopt such fur- 
ther measures or amendments to exist- 
ing laws as may be necessary in rela- 
tion to their property, affairs or gov- 
ernment. 

The act, in general, makes the legis- 
lative government of a city conform 
as nearly as may be to that of the 
state. The common council may pass 
measures, which may be approved or 
vetoed by the mayor; it may repass a 
vetoed measure over his objections by 
a two-thirds vote, and a measure pre- 
sented to the mayor and in his hands 
for thirty days without approval or 
disapproval arbitrarily becomes effec- 
tive at the expiration of such time. 
Local iaws must all be drawn in the 
same general form, may embrace but 
one subject and certified copies thereof 
must be filed with the Secretary of 
State at Albany. 

Subdivision 2 of Sec. 11 of the en- 
abling act, however, seems to afford 
assurance against a city plunging 
haphazard into a program of municipal 
ownership and operation of public 
utilities beyond the authority now 
vested in them by their charters and by 
special or general laws, as the phrase 
‘not inconsistent with the constitution 
and laws of the State” can mean only 
that the city in order to start any such 
undertaking must proceed as a private 
corporation in relation to consents, 
authorization of capital outlay, rates, 
fares, and charges and the many other 
details essential to be complied with 
by a public service corporation before 
commencing to function. 

It would appear that the matter of 
the extent of this power in relation to 
' ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties will no doubt ultimately be a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide. Certain 
it is, however, that where a city, under 
the provisions of its charter or by any 
general or special law, now has such 
right, it may continue so to do, but in 
any event before engaging in any such 
activity in competition with an existing 
public utility, or otherwise, it must 
obtain a certificate of necessity from 
the Public Service Commission. 

A public hearing on the proposed act 
is to be held at Albany on Jan. 30. 


Subject to such amendment as intelli- 
gent discussion may suggest, it will be 
redrafted and presented to the Legis- 
lature for approval. 


Transit Commission Appointed 


The appointment of a Transit Com- 
mission in Philadelphia, Pa., was 
authorized in a resolution presented by 
Charles B. Hall and adopted at a recent 
meeting of the City Council. 

The commission will be composed of 
Mayor Kendrick, City Solicitor Gaffney, 
Charles B. Hall and Council committee 
on transportation and public utilities. 
In addition there will be a representa- 
tive from the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Manufacturers’ Club, the Operative 
Builders’ Association, the United Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, the Real Estate 
Board and the Builders’ Exchange. 

The commission, it is expected, will 
have broad powers in relation to city 
transit matters and problems concern- 
ing the building, financing and opera- 
tion of high-speed transit lines. 


New York Central Loses Buffalo 
Electrification Case 


The city of Buffalo was the victor in 
the first round of the battle being 
waged between the municipality and 
the New York Central Railroad in an 
attempt to have the railway comply 
with the provisions of the ordinance 
adopted \by the city some years ago 
requiring the roads entering the city to 
electrify their lines within the city. 
Judge Harry L. Taylor in Supreme 
Court dismissed the complaint of the 
New York Central in the action which 
it started against the city to prevent 
the municipal authorities from enforc- 
ing the electrification ordinance. The 
New York Central will take the case to 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
railroads entering Buffalo were re- 
quired by the ordinance to file electri- 
fication plans by Jan. 1, 1922. 


I.C.C. Will Hear Electric Rail- 
ways on March 19 


Consideration of the questions in- 
volved in the determination of the elec- 
tric railways which come within the 
purview of the interstate commerce act 
will be taken up at a hearing at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington on March 19. The hearing 
was scheduled for Jan. 23. The post- 
ponement was made necessary by the 
far-reaching character of the commis- 
sion’s opinion in the matter of the 
valuation of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL previously. 


Dynamiters Convicted 


Four Former Buffalo Employees Found 
Guilty of Conspiracy in Connection 
with Interurban Disaster 


Four former platform employees of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, and 
members of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, have been found guilty before 
Judge Morris in United States District 
Court of conspiracy to violate the Sher- 
man anti-trust law in obstructing inter- 
state commerce in connection with the 
dynamiting of the Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls high-speed line of the Interna- 
tional at Ellwood Station during the 
early days of the 1922 strike. 

The men are Francis Reilley and 
Healey Breeze, Buffalo; William H. 
Smith and William L. Vandell, Lock- 
port. Sentence will be imposed on Jan. 
28. Under the law, the maximum pen- 
alty is one year in jail and a fine of 
$5,000 or both. Counsel for the Amal- 
gamated Association will appeal the 
verdict to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Trial of the second group of the 
eighteen men under indictment in con- 
nection with the alleged dynamiting 
conspiracy will be moved by William J. 
Donovan before Judge John R. Hazel 
on Feb. 4. Among the next prisoners 
to go on trial will be State Senator 
Robert C. Lacey, John M. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo local of the Amal- 
gamated; Clarence F. Conroy, business 
agent of the Amalgamated, and Vincent 
Tuero, financial secretary of the union. 

The trial opened on Jan. 15 and the 
verdict was reported early in the eve- 
ning of Jan. 21. None of the de- 
fendants took the witness stand and 
only three witnesses were called by the 
defense. Mr. Donovan, who conducted 
the prosecution, was called as a witness 
by the defense. He was asked to pro- 
duce certain statements said to have 
been made by Vandell and Smith be- 
fore the Federal Grand Jury. He was 
sustained by the court in his refusal to 
produce these statements, but added: 

“T will testify to this—that Smith told 
me they got the dynamite to blow up 
the tracks.” 

Guy B. Moore, district attorney of 
Erie County, said he will present the 
evidence in the alleged dynamiting con- 
spiracy to the County Grand Jury in 
an effort to seek indictments charging 
first degree assault with intent to kill 
and transportation of dynamite without 
a permit. Conviction on these charges 
carries a penalty of ten years. 

One of the star witnesses for the 
government was Alvin Heineman, a 
roadhouse keeper, who confessed on the 
stand that he took part in the theft of 
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dynamite from the magazine of a Lock- 
port hardware store. 

" Witnesses during the first two days 
of the trial were passengers on the 
train that was dynamited. They testi- 
fied to threats made by alleged strikers 
at the time they boarded the cars in 
Buffalo. The motorman of a Buffalo- 
bound train on the International who 
rendered first aid at the time of the 
accident testified that he found a bur- 
lap bag containing fifty-five sticks of 
dynamite wired to the Buffalo-bound 
tracks. 

Virgil P. Jackson, a former Interna- 
tional employee, and one of the four- 
teen men still to be tried, was taken 
into custody by Federal Secret Service 
operatives just as the trial of the first 
four defendants was nearing a close. 
He had escaped capture for several 
months. He was committed to jail un- 
der orders of the federal prosecutor. 


Look and See Public Utilities 
at Work 


“The Open Window” is the name of 
the new bulletin of public utility infor- 
mation which will be issued from time 
to time by the Oregon Public Utility 
Information Bureau. The first pam- 
phlet gives some interesting informa- 
tion on public utility courses which are 
being conducted in various colleges and 
schools, and the financial needs of elec- 
tric railways throughout the country, 
and tells just what the yearly payroll 
is for the seven leading utilities included 
in the Oregon Public Utility Informa- 
tion Bureau. The committee which 
makes up the bureau is composed of 
executives of the leading utilities of 
the state, companies that have $125,- 
000,000 invested in Oregon and that 
furnish service to 200,000 regular cus- 
tomers. W. P. Strandborg of the Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company 
is director of the bureau, with office 
in the Electric Building, Portland. 


New Companies Take Over 
Katy Line 

The Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Rail- 
way has been authorized by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission to ac- 
quire from H. R. Hudson a line formerly 
belonging to the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, extending from Shaw- 
nee, Okla., to Coalgate, approximately 
77 miles, together with equipment and 
other property. Another order author- 
izes the Oklahoma City-Shawnee Inter- 
urban Railway to acquire from H. R. 
Hudson a line formerly belonging to 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, extend- 
ing from Oklahoma City to Shawnee, 
approximately 39 miles. The orders 
are dated Jan. 7. No information is 
contained in the orders as to what 
persons constitute the companies named 
in the order. Recent newspaper ac- 
counts, however, state that these two 
sections of the old Katy line, which ex- 
tends from Oklahoma City to Atoka, 
are to be operated by the companies 


mentioned in the order, the section ex- 
tending from Oklahoma City to Shaw- 
nee to be electrified and the section 
extending from Shawnee to Atoka to 
be operated as a steam railroad. 


Electrification Under Way 


Contracts Awarded for Material for 
Dallas-Denton Line—Completion 
Expected in Fall 


Work has commenced on the elec- 
trification of the steam line of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway from 
Dallas to Denton, Tex., a distance of 
47 miles. It is under the direction of 
Richard Meriwether, vice-president and 
general manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Railway and vice-president of the 
Texas Construction Company, which 
has been organized to carry out the 
electrification project. 

The Dallas-Denton line, when elec- 
trified and put in operation, will be a 
duplicate of the Dallas-Terrell line, 
which has been in operation one year 
on Jan. 13 of this year. Similar over- 
head construction will be employed, 
similar trolley poles and trolley wire 
used, and the automatic substations 
on the Dallas-Terrell line will be dupli- 
cated on the Dallas-Denton line. 

Orders have been placed for most 
of the material to be used, and it is 
expected that this material will begin 
arriving in Dallas by April 1. In the 
meantime grading and other construc- 
tion work will be carried forward. 
The overhead construction will be of 
the catenary type. Contracts for cop- 
-per feed lines and copper trolley wire 
have been awarded to the Southwest 
General Electric Company. 

There will be three automatic sub- 
stations, each a dulpicate of the sta- 
tions built and in operation on the 
Dallas-Terrell line. One of these sub- 
stations will be located near Farmer’s 
Branch, about 13 miles out of Dallas. 
A second will be located just beyond 
Carrollton, about 24 miles out of Dal- 
las, and the third will be located about 
2 miles from Denton. Contracts for 
the equipment for the substations have 
been awarded to the General Electric 
Company. 

Current for operation of the line 
will be supplied by the Texas Power & 
Light Company. That company now 
has several feed lines within 10 to 15 
miles of the interurban line. A con- 
necting transmission line will be built 
to deliver current to the interurban 
company’s feed lines at 60,000 volts. 

New tracks must be laid for con- 
nection of the tracks of the Dallas 
Railway in Dallas with the main line 
of the steam road near Hudnall, a sta- 
tion just outside the city limits near the 
Love Field Industrial District north 
cf the city. This will require con- 
struction of about 13 miles of trackage. 
Seventy-pound standard A.S.C.E. rail 
for this construction and for the ex- 
tension in Denton from the point where 
the cars will leave the steam line to 
the interurban station uptown has been 
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ordered from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. ~ : 

Six passenger cars will be used, exact 
duplicates of the cars in service on the 
Dallas-Terrell line. They will be light- 
weight cars, built by the American Car 
Company. Each car will be 45 ft. in 
length over all and will seat fifty-four 
passengers. The cars are designed so 
they may be operated either by one 
man or two men. Motors and control 
will be supplied by the General Electric 
Company. 

The Dallas-Denton Katy electrifica- 
tion project is being carried out by the 
Dallas Railway interests in fulfillment 


of commitments made at the time the | 


present franchise was granted the rail- 
way interests in Dallas in 1917. 

As stated previously, Mr. Meriwether 
will have active charge of all details 
of the electrification project. B. R. 
Brown is chief engineer and will have 
charge of engineering details of the 
electrification. B. F. Cook is electrical 
engineer and will have charge of the 
installation of the three substations 
and other electrical installation on the 
line. ~ 


Receiver Talks Direct to 
Riding Public 

Something unusual has again been 
done by the New York & Queens County 
Railway, Long Island City. General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, the receiver, has 
reported direct to the riding public in 
a statement issued on Jan. 18 in which 
he summarized the accomplishments of 
the management during the year with 
the defunct railway. Just a year ago 
from the date of the statement the 
New York & Queens County Railway 
went into receivership by order of 
Supreme Court Justice James C. Van 
Siclen. 

It was a very serious question 
at first, General Andrews explains, 
whether the road would be able to func- 
tion more than a few weeks without 
the continued financial assistance which 
had for years been given by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. Car- 
mile earnings were and still are the 
lowest of any company in the entire 
city of New York. The receiver started 
in the dead of winter, when receipts 
are lowest and expenses highest, be- 
cause of fighting snow storms and heat- 
ing cars. However, the new manage- 
ment saw enough opportunities for im- 
proving the operations of the company 
to justify the determination to make 
the road go, and to go better for all 
concerned. f 

General Andrews says that the daily 
passengers are the best judges of what 
has been accomplished in that line, and 
although there is still mych room for 
improvement, it seemed appropriate at 
the end of the first year to call atten- 
tion to the more important changes 
that have been made. He then proceeds 
to tell about the new direct service in- 
stalled, the bonus for employees, the 
twelve new one-man cars, the track re- 
built, the cars repainted and repaired, 
the decrease in accidents, etc. é 


$100 a day and personal expenses. 


January 26, 1924 


Dr. Maltbie Retained by Chicago 
City Administration 


A study of Chicago’s transportation 
problem will be made by the city ad- 
ministration under direction of Dr. Milo 
Roy Maltbie, New York, who has been 
engaged temporarily at the rate of 
Dr. 
Maltbie, it is expected, will complete 
the analysis of the many reports and 
valuations of the traction lines in Chi- 
cago within sixty days, and thus at an 
expenditure of only $7,000 Corporation 
Counsel Busch hopes to effect a saving 
of $100,000 to the city through elimina- 
tion of duplication of effort. Moreover, 
Dr. Maltbie’s findings are expected to 


‘give the Mayor the figure at which he 


should effect a settlement with existing 
surface and elevated lines. His report 
will also serve as a guide for the ad- 
ministration in fixing its subway con- 
struction policy. Headquarters have 
been established by Dr. Maltbie at the 


‘office of the Board of Supervising Engi- 


neers. 


Wage Bonus Arranged for Men on 
Toledo Suburban Lines 


New wage agreements involving a 
profit-sharing plan have been completed 
between representatives of the em- 
ployees and the managements of the 
Maumee Valley Railway and the North- 
western Ohio Interurban Railway at 
Toledo. 

The Northwestern Ohio men in pas- 
senger service will receive an increase 
of 5 cents an hour and men in freight 
service an advance of 7 cents an hour. 
A minimum ten-hour day is provided. 


The new agreement dates back to 


Jan. 1, 1924, 

If the passenger revenues increase 
10 per cent during the first six months 
of this year as compared with the first 
six months of last year the men will 
receive an additional raise of 2 cents 
an hour. ; 

The new scale on the Maumee Valley 
lines is 53 cents an hour for the first 
three months’ service and 55 cents an 
hour thereafter. There is a provision 
in this contract whereby the men re- 
ceive an additional 23 cents an hour 
on each $1,000 increase a month in the 
gross earnings of the company above 
$11,000 a month. This plan was in 
effect in December and the men re- 
ceived 60 cents an hour by the bonus 
arrangement. 

This company is operating its new 
equipment on the one-man plan with 
helper. 


Rules Are Adopted to Govern 
Buffalo Co-operative Wage Fund 


Regulations governing the Co-opera- 
tive Wage Fund of the International 
Railway, Buffalo, have been adopted by 
the Co-operative Council. The fund will 
be administered under the direction of 
the council by a board of trustees con- 
sisting of four members, the president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
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of the co-operative association. The 
wage increase granted to employees on 
Jan. 1, 1924, has been turned into the 
fund by 99 per cent of the company’s 
employees and the trustees are author- 
ized to use this fund to purchase securi- 
ties of the International Railway. 

The trustees will issue to members 
of the fund, non-transferable participa- 
tion certificates in amount equal to the 
wages deposited in the fund by the 
individual members. 


Girard Passes Ordinance— 
Service Continuance Up to Niles 


The Girard City Council recently 
granted the West End Traction Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company, a new franchise 
calling for increased fares between 
Girard and Youngstown. This action 
follows close upon the decision of the 
Warren City Council in authorizing in- 
creased rates. 

The new franchise which expires in 
January, 1948, provides for a cash fare 
of 15 cents between the two cities, with 
the privilege of purchasing ten tickets 
for $1. Between the northerly limits 
of Girard and Stop 7 the cash fare 
will be 10 cents, or six tickets for 50 
cents. There is no provision in the 
ordinance for service between Girard 
and Niles. The ordinance -as proposed 
stood for a straight 10-cent fare in the 
city and the company agreed to the 
ticket concession and also to a conces- 
sion providing for six “owl” cars be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. to take 
care of the men going to and from their 
work. 

A settlement on the continuation of 
electric railway service in Trumbull 


. County, between the easterly limits of 


Girard and Warren, is up to Niles and 
a final decision is awaited. The con- 
troversy between Niles and the West 
End company started over the Robbins 
Avenue paving work. 


News Notes 


Public Trustees Reappointed.—Gov- 
ernor Cox of Massachusetts has reap- 
pointed Arthur G. Wadleigh, Frederick 
J. Crowley, Earle P. Charlton, Isaac 
Sprague and George M. Bryne as pub- 
lic trustees of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway. 


Will Reduce Pay.—The Selma Elec- 
tric Railway, Selma, Ala., has notified 


its employees that their salaries will be. 


reduced on Feb. 1. This is a last resort 
to keep the cars running. It is said 
that the Selma railway has been operat- 
ing at a loss for the past three years. 

Property for Depot Acquired.—The 
last property needed to complete the 
site of the new depot of the Louisville 
& Interurban Railway, Louisville, Ky., 
was recently acquired. No definite in- 
formation has been given as to when 
the construction of the new interurban 
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depot will be started. Some of the 
buildings at the far end of the block 
have already been wrecked, to make 
room for the depot, and others are to 
be wrecked shortly. as most of the 
tenants have vacated. 


School for Supervisors Started.—A 
semi-annual school for supervisors has 
been started by the Los Angeles Rail- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal.. The course 
consists of five lectures on various 
features of electric railway service 
given by department heads. The sub- 
jects announced are “discipline and 
deportment,” “rules and their interpre- 
tation,” “forms of transportation,” 
“emergency action in handling acci- 
dents,” “legal highlights of accidents,” 
“schedules,” “maintenance of regular 
service,’ “mechanical and_ electrical 
equipment.” For the last meeting ar- 
rangements were made for demonstra- ~ 
tions at the shops, conducted by the 
engineering department. 


Tie-Up Delays Commuters.—Power 
was off the electrified lines of the entire 
Pensylvania system from Manhattan 
Transfer to Long Island City on Jan. 
21 from 5.15 until 6.48 p.m. As a result 
not a train moved during that time. 
The shutdown of train service was 
caused by an accident to the rotaries in 
the substation supplying this section of 
the line. 


Wages Advanced.—The Commission 
Council of Monroe, La., has increased 
the pay of. operators of the Monroe 
Street Railway, owned by the munic- 
ipality, to a schedule amounting to 45 
cents an hour. Increase in pay was 
granted according to a statement issued 
by the Commission Council because of 
the faithfulness of employees during 
the preceding year, and because the 
earnings of the company have increased 
and are continuing to increase. 


Wage Demands Made.—During his 
appeal before a special Council com- 
mittee for better operating conditions 
for the cars of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, H. M. Atkinson, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
company, stated that the employees 
had already demanded a 25 per cent 
increase in pay. He said that at the 
expiration of the 1923 labor contract 
the men had presented their demands, 
which had been submitted to arbitra- 
tion. He said that the company told 
the men that not even the merits of the 
increase could be considered until the 
railway end of the business was placed 
on a paying basis. 


New Subway Proposed.—Legislation 
is proposed in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives for a new subway 
in Boston to run under the aristocratic 
Commonwealth Avenue and under the 
Public Garden and Boston Common, to 
connect at Park Street with the pres- 
ent subway system. The novel feature 
is the provision for automobile parking 
spaces on both sides of the new sub- 
way, to relieve congestion on the sur- 
face. Warren E. Locke is the sponsor 
for this proposition. 
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Financial and Corporate 


New Chicago Company 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company Is the 
Successor Under Reorganization to 
the Elevated Railways There 


Following the recent sale of the com- 
mon stock of the Chicago Elevated 
Railways pledged as collateral to se- 
cure a note issue, the plan to reor- 
ganize the properties proceeded with- 
out further interruption. In accord- 
ance with the plan the Northwestern 
Elevated Railroad, the South Side Ele- 
vated Railroad and the Metropolitan 
West Side Elevated Railway have been 
consolidated as the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company with the approval of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Another step to be taken will be the 
sale of the Oak Park Elevated Railroad 
by Samuel Insull as receiver to the Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company. This 
move only awaits the formal approval 
of the court. The sum of $7,700,000 is 
the reported price to be paid for this 
property. 

The officers of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company are: Samuel Insull, 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Britton I. Budd, president; R. Floyd 
Clinch and E. C. Noe, vice-presidents; 
B. J. Fallon, vice-president and general 
manager; W. V. Griffin, secretary- 
treasurer; E. A. Brion, comptroller, and 
T. B. MacRae, auditor. These men all 
held offices with the separate com- 
panies corresponding with those to 
which they have been elected with the 
successor organization, except that Mr. 
Fallon, who was general manager, has 
in addition been made a vice-president. 

The sale of the properties has been 
referred to previously in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL and mention has 
been made before, also very briefly, of 
the financial set-up of the successor 
company. Under the reorganization 
the capitalization will be scaled down 
$34,700,000, from about $121,895,000 to 
$87,196,500. This has been accomplished 
by wiping out the preferred and the 
common shares of the Chicago Elevated 
Railways, which were pledged to secure 
the notes. 

The capitalization of the new com- 
pany will be: 


CAPITALIZATION OF SUCCESSOR T 
CHICAGO ELEVATED RAILWAYS 4 


uly Le 1968) Me Rare eer ee 18,563,006 
Common stock (par $100). . 1.2! 20,329°500 
Underlying securities, which re- 

main undisturbed ........... 46,704,000 

Total capitalization ......... $87,196,500 


In consideration for the surrender 
and cancellation of the stocks and in- 
debtedness of the three subsidiary com- 
panies it was proposed to deliver to the 
reorganization committee $1,400,000 of 


first lien and refunding mortgage bonds, 
$16,380,000 of adjustment debentures 
and $10,150,000 of common stock. In 
consideration for the surrender and 
cancellation of certain indebtedness it 
was proposed to deliver to the holders 
of claims of indebtedness $200,000 of 
first lien and refunding mortgage 
bonds, $2,183,000 of adjustment deben- 
tures and $10,179,500 of common stock. 

The holders of certificates of deposit 
representing the secured gold notes as 
extended to July 1, 1919, were to be 
entitled to receive for each $1,000 of 
notes $100 of first lien and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, $1,170 of adjust- 
ment debentures and $350 of trust 
certificates for common stock. Holders 
of similar certificates of deposit rep- 
resenting the secured gold notes due 
July 1, 1916, but not extended were to 
be entitled to receive for each $1,000 
of notes, $100 of first lien and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds and $1,170 of ad- 
justment debentures. The holders of 
the Chicago Elevated Railways ten- 
year 6 per cent debentures were to be 
entitled to receive for each $100 of de- 
bentures $70 in trust certificates for 
common stock of the consolidated cor- 
poration. 


Purchase Offer Renewed 
at Boston 


There will be a renewal this year 
of the proposition for the Boston Hle- 
vated Railway to take over a part of 
the property of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway in Chelsea and 
Revere, so as to extend the 10-cent 
fare to Revere Beach. 

Representatives of the cities of 
Revere, Chelsea and Malden have con- 
ferred with Mayor Curley of Boston 
about the subject and the Mayor has 
ordered the Boston Transit Commis- 
sion to investigate the merits of it 
and the finances involved. If the Bos- 
ton Elevated acquired a line to Revere 
the 10-cent fare would automatically 
follow, as it is a charter provision for 
the Elevated to charge only a single 
fare in any one direction. 

This proposition has been up for 
many years, at times before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and at other 
times before special commissions and 
before conferences between the Boston 
Elevated Railway and the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway officials. 

Inability to agree upon ‘the price 
that the Elevated should pay the East- 
ern Massachusetts for the section that 
would have to be taken is one reason 
why so little progress has been made 
in the past. There is a. marked differ- 
ence of opinion, also, regarding what 
part of the Eastern Massachusetts 
should be annexed to the Elevated, 
since there is more than one route 
from Boston into Revere. 


Receivers to Be Discharged 


Court Indicates that Formal Order Will 
Be Entered for Restoring Pitts- 
burgh Railways to Owners 


Formal order will be entered very 
shortly lifting. the receivership of the - 
Pittsburgh Railways. 
cated in a statement made public by 
Judge Thomson of the United States 
District. Court, on Jan. 24, in discussing 
the petition requesting such action. The 
opinion of the court reviews at length 
the situation’ affecting the company 
since the appointment of receivers in 
1918. The court says that to deny the 
petition for the lifting of the receiver- 
ship would probably result in the 
abrogation of existing contracts and 
also result in the parties concerned 
resorting to their respective rights and 
remedies under the law. Creditors have 
been patient, and have greatly aided the 
receivers in preserving the property 
from disintegration. The court’s con- 
cern is that the property shall continue 
to be operated as a whole in the future. 

In its decision thus to preserve the 
system in its entirety the court follows 
the advice of the special master in his 
conclusion that it is in the interest of 
the petitioner as well as the public that 
the receivership should be terminated 
as soon as possible so that the proposed 
reorganization may be permitted to 
proceed without delay. 

The terms of the proposed reorgan- 
ization have been reviewed previously 
in the ELectrric RAILWAY JOURNAL at 
considerable length. One of the most 
important provisions is the arrange- 
ment made for rehabilitating the prop- 
erty. The Philadelphia Company owns 
nearly all of the stock of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways and many of its bonds 
and notes as well as obligations of the 
underlying companies and much of their 
stock. That company and the Pitts- 
burgh Railways have entered into an 
agreement with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, whereby the proceeds 
of two loans amounting to $5,000,000 
will be available in the reorganization, 
$3,000,000 for the purchase of new cars 
and $2,000,000 for the erection of car- 
houses and the carrying out of other 
improvements. So far as the general 
creditors of the Pittsburgh Railways 
are concerned they have agreed to the 
extent of nearly 97 per cent in amount 
to defer payment of their claims over 
a period of from one to ten years after 
a discharge of the receivers. 

The court says that perhaps there is’ 
no system of railroad transportation 
in the country that is more involved 
and complicated than the Pittsburgh 
system. It is made up of more than 
200 incorporated companies brought 
together through lease, agreements and 
stock ownership. In reviewing the 
recent earnings of the company the 
court says that the report of the spe- 
cial master for the year 1922 shows 
that there is a net income of $329,329 
from all sources in the hands of the 
receivers after the payment of all oper- 
ating expenses, taxes, etc. This the 


This was indi- ~~ 


January 26, 1924 
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court indicates as a propitious sign for 
the future. 

The court refers to the exception 
taken by Receiver Fagan to some of the 
findings of the special master and says 
that while it is not entirely satisfied 
that the facts warrant all the optimis- 
tic views of the petitioners and their 
counsel, the court itself has been gov- 
erned by the fact that the plan seems 
to meet with the approval of the great 
majority of those most vitally inter- 
ested, and appears to be for the best in- 
terest of all concerned. — 


Are Income Taxes an Operating 
Expense Under Service-at-Cost? 


Commissioner Paul H. Maloney of 
the Department of Public Utilities at 
New Orleans and the officials of the 
Public Service, Inc., are in disagree- 
ment over a ruling made by City At- 
torney Kittredge as to what constitutes 
“operating expense.” The officials of 
the Public Service, Inc., hold that 
money paid out by the public utility for 
income taxes is an operating expense. 

With this view of the matter the 
City Attorney coincides. Commissioner 
Maloney, however, thinks differently. 
He holds that if this be true, it will 
seriously affect the rate base upon 
which the corporation is permitted, un- 
der its agreement with the city, to 
figure its income and would hence 
necessitate additional earnings of the 
company before the railway, power and 
gas rates could be reduced. 

Commissioner Maloney admits that 
the earnings of the company this 
year did not permit the corporation to 
make its permitted rate of 7.5 per cent, 
but speaking for the future he said it 
would be establishing a precedent that 
he doesn’t approve to allow the tax 
item in operating expenses. 


Successor to San Francisco- 
Oakland Organized 


Permanent organization of the board 
of directors and election of officers of 
the Key System Transit Company, 
which has acquired all of the property 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways, Oakland, Cal., was effected 
on Jan. 10. 


C. O. G. Miller was: elected president. 
W. R. Alberger was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. W. W. 
Garthwaite was elected vice-president. 

An executive committee, consisting 
of John S. Drum, P. E. Bowles, W. W. 
Garthwaite, Warren Olney and W. I. 
Brobeck, was elected, of which John S. 
Drum was appointed chairman and Mr. 
Bowles vice-chairman. 

The directors elected are: W. W. 
Garthwaite, John S. Drum, H. C. Cap- 
well, Warren Olney, J. F. Carlston, 
A. Crawford Greene, W. I. Brobeck, 
J. K. Moffitt, C. O. G. Miller, Robert G. 
Hooker, P. E. Bowles, Samuel Knight, 
Miles Standish, B. H. Dibblee and W. R. 
Alberger. 


Hartford & Springfield Property 
Discontinues Certain Lines 


The Hartford & Springfield Street 
Railway discontinued service Jan. 24 on 
the stretch between the Massachusetts 
State line and Windsor Locks, Conn., in- 
stalling in its place a bus service. For 
some weeks the company has run a 
Fageol thirty-passenger bus as auxil- 
jary service. Additional buses are 
being procured. Buses run from Court 
Square, Springfield, to Windsor Locks. 
Until further notice, however, one 
round trip will be made on the electric 
road between Windsor Locks and the 
State line in the early morning, mak- 
ing connections for Windsor and Hart- 
ford, but the fare is increased from 
three tokens for 15 cents to three 
tokens for 25 cents. 

The stretch of road on which service 
has been discontinued consists of two 
sections under different ownership. The 
section from the State line to Kent’s 
Corner in Suffield is owned by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and was for some time operated by 
the Springfield Street Railway under 
a lease and recently has been operated 
by the Hartford & Springfield. The 
section from Kent’s Corner to Windsor 
Locks is owned by the Hartford & 
Springfield. No announcement has 
been made respecting disposition of 
properties that may be no longer 
needed by the company. 


$120,000 Loss in Louisville After 
Expenses, Including Dividends 


Complete figures for 1923 operations 
of the Louisville Railway are not yet 
available, but the approximate figures 
indicate that the necessary expenditures 
for operation, taxes, fixed charges and 
dividend payments, as set out and pro- 
vided in the ordinance under which the 
company is operating, are approxi- 
mately $120,000 more than were the 
earnings of the company from all 
sources. 

The barometer fund stood at $350,000 
on Jan. 1, 1923, and at approximately 
$230,000 on Dec. 31, 1923. There had 
been credited to the fund all earnings 
of the company and deducted from the 
fund all legitimate expense of operation, 
the net result being a decrease of $120,- 
000 in the barometer fund. 

During the early part of 1923 pro- 
grams for economies were incomplete, 
and it was known that they could not 
be completed until later in the year. 
It was, therefore, expected that the 
withdrawals from the barometer fund 
would be larger than normal. This is 
borne out by the fact that for the month 
of December a net increase in the 
barometer fund is indicated and a very 
considerable improvement is anticipated 
as soon as the powerhouse consolidation 
now under way is effected. This con- 
solidation will put all power-generating 
facilities at the High Street plant. 

President Barnes of the company has 
felt called upon to try to correct the im- 
pression which prevails locally that the 
ordinance under which the Louisville 
Railway is at present operating guar- 
antees on the part of the city the fixed 
charges and dividends of the railway 
company. 

This is not the case. He says the 
company can meet these obligations only 
if the earnings are sufficient to do so. 
No fare increase is possible during the 
years 1924 and 1925, and after that 
the fare cannot under the ordinance be 
increased beyond 7 cents straight, no 
matter how large the expansion may 
be to the company in the items of 
operating expenses, taxes and fixed 
charges. 


*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
and weighted according to 


or over except: New York City, 
population. 


Street Railway Materials index is relative average price of 
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treet Railway Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Sept. |- Sept. U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.) | Dec. | 
ateriale* 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1920 | 1921 Indexes Wholesale Com-| 1923 | 1923 | 1933 | teb.| 1922 
1913 = 100 156 158 174 247 156 modiries 1913= 100; 154 | 152. | 156 | 267 138 
5 |< or i 
Wage = | isze | tons | is23 | vee | 125 : Bradstreet’s Jan.1| Deo, 1! Jan.1| Feb. 1| June 1 
1913 = 100 219 | 218 | 207 | 232 | 207 || January, 1924 i ee) Sick ALC Ng aL EEE A MLZ a 
Steel—U nfilled | Dec. 31] Nov. 30] Dec. 31/July 31| Feb. 28]! Compiled for Publi- moditles = - SS4651/38.70 «| 20-67'/ (10.6 
Orders (Million| 1923 1923 1922 1920 1922 cation in this Paper [{Dun’s — Wholesale| Jan.1| Dec.1| Jan.1 | May 1] July | 
Tons) 1913 ="5.91| 4.45 | 4.37 | 6.75 | 11. 4.14 by Commodities 1924 | 1923 | 1923 | 1920 | 1921 
U.S. Bank Clearings! Dec. Nov. Dec. Mar. Feb. I S. Rich 1913 = 120.9 189.9 | 190.9 | 185.6 263.3 159.8 
Outside N.Y. City | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1920 | 1923 || Albert S. €Y || U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.) Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | June | Mar. 
(Billions) 15.90 | 15.30 | 14.94 | 18.54 | 10.65 Electric Railway Retail food 1923 1923 1922 1920 1922 
esa wNroeaeMineey | Clan ili Sent. Engineer 1913= 100 150 151 147 219 139 
Business Failures 1923 | 1923 | 1922 , 1922 1923 Worcester, Mass. || Nac. Ind. Conf.Bd-| Dec. | Noy. | Dec. | July Aug. 
Number . 1,862 1,644 | 1,862 | 2,722 | 1,280 Cost of living 1923 | 1923 | 1922 1920 1922 
Liabilities (millions) | 80.37 | 67.54 | 47.81 | 105.7 | 27. 1914 = 100 165.0 | 165.3 158.9 204.5 | 154.5 


materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on 105 street and interurban railways in the 


United States, operating more than 100 passenger cars each, and 


weighted according to number of cars. 
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Talk of Merger of New York and 
Chicago Bus Lines 


John A. Ritchie and John Hertz, rep- 
resenting the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company, conferred on Jan. 15 with 
General O’Ryan and Commissioner 
Harkness of the New York Transit 
Commission about the possible acquisi- 
tion by them of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company. They stated that negotia- 
tions were under way but would not be 
consummated by them unless their 
plans met with the approval of the 
Transit Commission. They stated that, 
aside from any question of the legal 
powers of the commission in the prem- 
ises, they would not care to enter the 
New York bus field unless such a course 
were agreeable to the commission. 

If, on, the contrary, that course did 
not meet with the approval of the com- 
mission they would immediately drop 
all negotiations. The matter was gone 
over at length and at the end of the 
conference the commissioners informed 
Messrs. Ritchie and Hertz that the mat- 
ter would be taken under consideration 
by the commission and that a definite 
reply would be made shortly, when the 
deliberations were completed. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
has been controlled by the New York 
Transportation Company, but with some 
46 per cent of the stock in the hands of 
the Fifth Avenue Bus Company, organ- 
ized subsequent to the collapse of the 
Interborough Consolidated. The com- 
pany is supposedly controlled by Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit interests. 


Service Suspended in Amarillo 

The city of Amarillo, Tex., has again 
discontinued operation of the car lines 
of that city, having found such oper- 
ation prohibitive on account of its cost. 
George 8. Seideman, Houston, Tex., 
started a bus service to meet the trans- 
portation demands of the city, but this 
- service was found unprofitable and has 
also been discontinued. The city now 
is without transportation facilities. The 
city officials are looking about and hope 
soon to announce completion of details 
by which the city will be given an ade- 
quate transportation system. 

The Amarillo Traction Company sus- 
pended operation in 1920. Since that 
date and up to July of last year the 
city operated the railway under lease 
from the owners because the owners, 
unable to pay operating costs, proposed 
junking the line. When the contract 
expired in July of last year the city 
manager was instructed by the City 
Commission to notify the owners of 
the property that the city would not 
care to renew its lease or to undertake 
to operate the property longer. How- 
ever, when the commission’s decision 
became known a committee of business 
men got the city’s approval of a plan 
for operation of cars for another sixty 
days by the city. A little while later 
the city resumed operation of the line, 
charging a fare of 5 cents instead of 
10 cents, with the result that business 
picked up and it appeared that the 
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property could be made to pay operat- 
ing expenses. The plan failed, however, 
and the city has again discontined 
the operation of the line. 


Street Tax Is a First Lien 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has reversed the decision of 
Judge Robert E. Lewis while he was 
sitting in the District Court at Denver. 
Judge Lewis ruled that a franchise tax 
was an ordinary debt. The ruling was 
made in the case of the Denver Tram- 
way. In 1906 that company agreed to 
pay a street tax of $5,000 monthly and 
this it did up to the time of the 1920 
strike. The company later went into 
the hands of a receiver. It then argued 
that money due for the tax—agreed to 
as owed—was, like the rest of its debts, 
to be paid in routine. The city dis- 
agreed and the case went before Judge 
Lewis in the Federal District Court. 
He decided in favor of the company. 
The amount due is $205,000. 


Three Ohio Roads Seek Per- 
mission to Abandon Service 


The Cleveland, Alliance & Mahoning 
Valley Railway, Ravenna, Ohio; the 
Cleveland & Chagrin Falls Railway, 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland & Eastern 
Traction Company, Cleveland, all have 
applications pending before the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio for per- 
mission to abandon operation. 

A hearing was held on Jan. 16 on 
the petition of the Cleveland, Alliance 
& Mahoning Valley Railway. That 


company operates from Alliance to ~ 


Ravenna, with a branch from Ravenna 
to Warren. Fred S. Clingman, presi- 
dent, told the commission that the com- 
pany is operating at a loss; that he is 
unable to pay taxes, and that banks 
will not loan him money. The road has 
been in receiver’s hands since 1920. He 


-said passenger receipts had fallen from 


$186,000 in 1920 to $143,000 in 1923. 
The company is in default of interest 
on its bonded debt of $1,116,000. It 
operates 45 miles of line. 

The Cleveland & Chagrin Falls Rail- 
way runs from Lynfield Wye in Shaker 
Heights near Cleveland to Chagrin 
Falls, a distance of 12 miles, and the 
Cleveland & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany operates a main line from Lee 
and Mayfield Roads, Cleveland Heights, 
to Chardon, a distance of 25.5 miles, 
and a branch line from Warrendale 
Junction through Burton to Middlefield, 
a distance of 14.23 miles. 


Successor to Orange County 
Traction Seeks Approval 


No opposition developed at the hear- 
ing before the Public Service Commis- 
sion at Albany on Jan. 16 on the mat- 
ter of the reorganization of the Orange 
County Traction Company into the 


Newburgh City & Suburban Railway,- 


Inc., to operate transit lines in New- 
burgh, N. Y., and immediate vicinity. 
It was stated in the evidence that the 
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new company proposes to take over 
all the franchises and property of the 
traction company, which except for one 
line has gone over to bus operation. 


No Action on Abandonment. — The 
City Council of Toledo, Ohio, has taken 


no action yet on the abandonment of | 


the Indiana line of the Community 
Traction Company, which has been be- | 
fore it for several weeks. This step | 
was recommended by the commissioner | 
nearly two years ago. 

Terminal ‘Line to Be Sold by Mon- 
treal Tramway.—The Montreal Tram- 
ways, Montreal, Que., has announced 
that it intends to apply to the Legisla- 
ture at its next session for permission 
to sell that part of its system known 
as the Terminal Railway. Approval of 
the Montreal Tramways Commission to 
the sale will also have to be obtained. 
The right-of-way parallels the Cana- 
dian National lines through a large 
part of Montreal. Its purchase by that 
company will give the tramway a good 
amount.of cash. The sale will be made 


to the Canadian National Railways, 


which requires the line to bring the 
right-of-way up to the standard width. 
Increase of $10,000,000 in Indebted- 
ness Proposed.—At the annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany on March 19 stockholders will 
vote on the question of increasing the 
indebtedness to $25,000,000 from $15,- 
000,000. Among other business that 
will come before the meeting is a pro- 
posed renewal of the contract with 
Mitten Management, Inc. 


Extension Granted for Transfer of 
Properties.—An extension of time has 
been granted by the California Railroad 
Commission until Feb. 1, 1925, to the 
Sacramento Northern Railroad, Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway and the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad in which to com- 
plete the transfer of properties from 
the former two corporations to the lat- 
ter, and for the Western Pacific Rail- 
road to purchase outstanding bonds of 
the Sacramento Northern Railroad and 
capital stock of the Sacramento North- 
ern Railway. The Sacramento North- 
ern Railroad operates 214 miles of 
electric line. It is at present a sub- 
sidiary of the steam railroad. 

Authority Sought to Buy Eleven-Mile 
Road.—The Visalia Electric Railroad, 
Exeter, Cal., has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to purchase from the Frank G. 
Drum interests 11.68 miles of the stand- 
ard gage Chowchilla Railroad. | 


Conference on Abandonment.—Fol- 
lowing the hearing held on Jan. 15 
at Albany before Public Service Com- 
missioner Parsons on the petition of 
the Kingston Consolidated Railroad for 
authority to increase its present fare 
to 10 cents cash and 8-cent ticket, there 
was a postponement until Feb. 5, dur- 
ing which time there will be a con- 
ference attended by railroad, city and 
other officials as to abandonment of 
that part of the road known as the 
Colonial Division. Abandonment was 
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suggested in lieu of any change in fare. 
Representatives of the civ-c association 
suggested a conference. Unless some 
agreement is reached at the coming 
conference, Commissioner Parsons will 
take the testimony at the next hearing 
and a determination of the matter will 
be made by the commission. 


Petition for Sale Confirmation Ap- 
proved.—The Board of Public Utility 
’ Commissioners of New Jersey has 
approved the petition of the Central 
Passenger Railway, Atlantic City, N. J., 
for confirmation of the sale of the 
Venice Park Railroad in 1912 and for 
the compromise of taxes for 1922 
and 1923. 


Default in Interest by Line in Con- 
necticut—The Groton & Stonington 
Street Railway, Groton, Conn., failed 
to pay the Jan. 1 interest on the 5 per 
cent first mortgage gold bonds due 
July 1, 1924. A committee has been 
formed in the interest of holders for 
protective action. The property on 
which the bonds are secured was for- 
merly a part of the Shore Line Electric 
Railway, but it was sold to the Groton 
& Stonington Traction Company, or- 
ganized specially to operate this part 
of the road. The Groton & Stonington 


Street Railway first 5s are outstanding 


to the amount of $375,000. 

May Sell Line for Scrap. — Bond- 
holders of the Phoenixville, Valley 
Forge & Strafford Electric Railway, 
Phoenixville, Pa., have been informed 
a buyer for the road cannot be found, 
and that the creditors’ committee had 
decided it was best for the bondholders 
to purchase it and sell it for scrap. 


New Directors Elected.—Robert A. 
Taft and Samuel Assur, directors of 
the Cincinnati Street Railway, have 
been elected directors of the Cincinnati 
& Hamilton Traction Company, which 
property is under lease to the Ohio 
Traction Company, Cincinnati. They 
succeed J. W. Bullock and Edward 
Goepper, resigned. 


Defaulted in Sinking Fund Payment. 
—The holders of the Mesaba Railway, 
Virginia, Minn., first mortgage 5 per 
cent twenty year gold bonds have been 
notified that the company on Jan. 1 
defaulted in making the payment to the 
sinking fund provided for in the mort- 
gage securing these bonds and that 
default in the payment of the interest 
installment due on March 1 is likely to 
occur. A committee for the holders of 
the bonds has been appointed under an 
agreement dated Jan. 14. Th’s com- 
mittee tells the holders that the bonds 
may be deposited on or before Feb. 15 
with the depositary. 


Sale of Line for Scrap Approved.— 
The Missouri Public Service Commission 
on January 16 officially approved the 
junking of the St. Louis & Jennings 
Electric Railway, which ran from Jen- 
nings, Mo., to Robin and West Floris- 
sant Avenues, St. Louis, with a branch 
line on Helen Avenue. Wayne J. Sted- 
lin, St. Louis real estate operator, who 
bought the line at auction more than a 
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year ago, has been authorized to sell 
the material in the line for scrap. Jit- 
ney competition proved the undoing of 
the road. 

$200,000 Increase in Bus Subsidiary 
Capital—The Rochester Railways Co- 
ordinated: Bus Lines, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the New York State Railways, oper- 
ating trackless trolleys and bus lines 
in Rochester, N. Y., has filed notice 
with the Secretary of State at Albany 
of an increase in its capital stock from 
$50,000, divided into 500 shares of $100 
par value, to $250,000, divided into 
2,500 shares of $100 par value. 

New Director Named.—Judge Charles 
H. Mayer was recently elected a director 
of the St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat, 
& Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo. He 
replaces R. A. Brown. 

Wants Line Discontinued. — The 
Huntington Traction Company, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., has applied to the Public 
Service Commission for leave to aban- 
don that part of its road between Hunt- 
ington Station and Siding 7, alleging 
that it is operated at a loss and that 
it is no longer necessary for the public 
convenience. The petition says the 
highway from Huntington Station to 
Siding 7 is to be improved in the near 
future. If the company is permitted 
to remove its tracks the entire highway 
can be improved. 

City Protests Valuation Items Total- 
ing $33,000,000.— tems amounting to 
more than $33,000,000 should’ be 
stricken from the valuation figures of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, it 
was said by the city law department in 
the proceedings before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission in the rate investiga- 
tion. The figures presented by the 
International, it was claimed by wit- 
nesses for the city, are “imaginary,” 
based upon certain hypotheses that 
have no relation to actual experience. 
The figures which the city asks the 
commission to strike out of the com- 
pany’s valuation are: Promotion costs 
prior to construction, $805,295; ad- 
ministration, legal and miscellaneous 
expenses, $2,065,688; taxes during con- 
struction, $515,000; interest during con- 
struction, $151,000; loss of interest 
during early days of operation, $5,179,- 
266; brokerage and bond discount, 
$7,631,556; going value, $12,592,068. 

Hudson River Tunnel Line Declares 
Another Dividend.—The Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad, New York, has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 23 
per cent on the preferred stock payable 
on Feb. 15 to holders of record of Feb. 1. 
An initial dividend of the same amount 
was paid on this issue six months ago. 
The directors also declared the regular 
semi-annual interest of 24 per cent on 
the 5 per cent adjustment income 
bonds, payable April 1. 

Offers Made for Railway Continu- 
ance.—Pelham, N. H., has offered a 
bonus of $1,000 for the continuation of 
the 14 miles of car track from Nashua, 
N. H., to Pelham, which is to be aban- 
doned by the Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway. The Public 
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Service Commission offered the tracks, 
over the 14-mile section, to the Nashua 
Street Railway at the scrap price of 
$3,000 per mile. The town of Hudson 
has offered $20 a week for the thirty- 
six weeks of school for the transporta- 
tion of the school children, to any com- 
pany that will operate that section. 
To date no agreement has been made 
relative to these offers. 


Approval of $2,098,000 Issue Sought. 
—The Boston Elevated Railway has 
petitioned the Department of Public 
Utilities for approval of an issue of 
$2,098,000 of thirty-year 6% per cent 
bonds, to be used for refunding a bond 
issue of $1,150,000, due March 1, and 
for construction and equipment. 


Reported Purchase Price Agreed.— 
The sum of $16,164 is said to have 
been agreed upon as the purchase price 
for the Athol & Orange division of the 
Northern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, for which community ownership is 
projected. A gang has been put to 
work tearing up the tracks on the line 
between Baldwinsville and Winchendon. 


Hearing on Partial Abandonment 
Set.—There will be a hearing before 
Commissioner W. R. Pooley of the 
Public Service Commission at Buffalo 
on Feb. 1 on the proposal of the Inter- 
national Railway to abandon part of 
its lines in Niagara Falls. Hearing 
had been delayed at the requést of the 
Niagara Falls authorities because of 
the recent change in administration in 
that city. 


$1,062,237 Net in Chicago in Decem- 
ber.—For December the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines reports gross of $5,007,901 
and balance after expenses and taxes 
$1,062,237. The surplus after joint ac- 
count expenses and 5 per cent interest 
on purchase price was $263,627, of 
which the city gets 55 per cent and the 
company 45 per cent, 


Ancther Hearing or, Consolidation 
Set—A hearing was held recently on 
the application to the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey 
for permission to consolidate electric 
railway lines, an electric company and 
a water company on the Jersey shore. 
Another hearing on the application is 
scheduled for Feb. 7 at the commis- 
sion’s office in Newark, N. J. The 
trolley lines to be merged are the Sea- 
shore Electric Railway, the West End 
& Long Branch Railway, the Seacoast 
Traction Company and the Asbury Park 
& Sea Girt Railroad. 


$2,000,000 of Gold Bonds Offered.— 
A syndicate headed by E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, New York, is offering $2,000,- 
000 of the first mortgage and refunding 
gold bonds of the Potomac Edison 
Company. The bonds, known as Series 
B, 6% per cent, are offered at 97 and 
accrued interest to yield 6.75 per cent. 
They are dated May 1, 1923, and are 
due May 1, 1948. In addition to its 
lighting properties the company also 
operates or controls electric interurban 
railways in western Maryland and a 
part of Pennsylvania: 
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Traffic and 


Eight Cents in Toledo 


Filing of Higher Tariff Follows Com- 
missioner’s Rejection of Power Rate 
—Subsidy Considered 


Posting of the second notice of a 
fare increase in the month of January 
by the Community Traction Company 
at Toledo, has brought the railway 
situation there to a crisis in which city 
officials, representatives of the com- 
pany and citizens are taking part. The 
new raise will be effective on Sunday, 
Jan. 27, and will bring the fares to 8 
cents cash, four tickets for 30 cents 
and i1-cent transfer charge. The in- 
crease was announced immediately 
following the breakdown of conferences 
between the Community Traction Com- 
pany and Street Railway Commissioner 
W. E. Cann on the question of a new 
rate for power. 


RATE FOR POWER IN DISPUTE 


At the conclusion of the conference 
the company had offered through Presi- 
dent B. C. Adams, who is also vice- 
president of the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, which furnishes the power, to 
reduce the rate from 1.6 to 1.4 cents per 
kilowatt-hour and modify coal clause 
provisions. These, it is estimated, 
would savé the traction lines about 
$90,000 to $95,000 in its annual power 
bill. This had been rejected by the 
Street Railway Commissioner on the 
grounds that the traction company 
should have a better rate than the large 
industries of Toledo because of its long- 
term contract, steady demand and credit 
position. 

Commissioner W. E. Cann has stated 
that under the sinking fund plan, in- 
tended as a means of long-term pur- 
chase of the traction properties by the 
city, the purchase of the lines would 
take 100 years. He says the sinking 
fund should be eliminated from the 
plan. The fund so far amounts to 
$650,000. If this: amount had been 
split between the stabilizing fund and 
maintenance he argued that fares 
would be lower and the property in 
better condition. 

As another way out, but a radical 
one, the commissioner has suggested 
the city take over the lines under its 
option in the ordinance and operate 
them with a 23-cent fare. The annual 
deficit from such operation would be 
about $1,000,000, and this could be re- 
garded as a ready-to-serve charge 
against the city to be raised by gen- 
eral taxation. 

Present difficulties are ‘attributed to 
the low-fare period at the beginning of 
operation under the ordinance, the 
slump in riding, the competition of 
buses and privately driven automobiles, 
rising labor costs and heavy main- 
tenance necessary to keep the property 


in fair operating condition. The stabil- 
izing fund is now slightly in excess of 
$60,000. The amount in the fund at 
the inception of the ordinance was 
$400,000. 


Bus Fares Increased 
in Milwaukee 


Because of heavy increases in state 
and municipal taxation of buses, to- 
gether. with the cost of maintaining 
continuous high grade service, a read- 
justment of the bus fares by the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany between Waukesha and Milwaukee 
became effective on Jan. 17. The cash 
fare between these two cities is 45 cents 
with a ticket rate of 43 cents. The ten- 
ride ticket with inbound transfer privi- 
lege in Milwaukee sells for $3.50 and 
the ten-ride ticket with both inbound 
and outbound transfer privilege in Mil- 
waukee at $3.75. Effective that date, 
also, all forms of Waukesha-Milwaukee 
“Green” bus tickets were accepted on 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company interurban cars between 
Waukesha and Milwaukee. A 40-cent 
ticket is also sold on the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company in- 
terurban cars between Waukesha and 
Milwaukee. Formerly the cash fare on 
all buses between these two cities had 
been 40 cents, while a ten-ride ticket 
with inbound transfer privilege was $3. 
The interurban ticket has been selling 
for 43 cents and is now reduced to 40 
cents. 


Railway Wants to Run 
Concourse Buses 


The Third Avenue Railway, New 
York City, applied on Jan. 19 to the 
Board of Estimate, through S. W. Huff, 
its president, for the right to operate 
a bus line on the Grand Concourse, the 
Bronx, on a 10-cent fare, with free 
transfers to its crosstown surface lines 
in the Bronx. The application was 
made in the name of the Concourse 
Transportation Company, of which Mr. 
Huff is president. : 

The Third Avenue Railway now oper- 
ates all the surface lines in the Bronx. 
It explains that in making the applica- 
tion in the name of the Concourse 
Transportation Company it is seeking 
an opportunity to give the people of 
the Bronx what will in effect be a 
single surface transportation unit “such 
as the borough is entitled to.” 

In justification of its application for 
a 10-cent fare the company says that 
it feels that the Leindorf bus operation, 
recently discontinued, must have demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of every one 
that a 5-cent fare will not sustain a 
satisfactory bus service on the Con- 
course, or, in fact, a bus service of any 
kind, satisfactory or otherwise. 
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Former Rates Restored 


Wage Increase and Lack of Response 
by Riding Public Reduce Revenues 
of Connecticut Line 


Specific figures have been made pub- 


lic by the Connecticut Company show- | 4 


ing the need for the proposed increase 
on Feb. 1 in fare on its 500 miles of 
lines, referred to briefly in the ELEc- 
TRic RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 19, 
page 127. From June 1 to Dec. 31 the 
net income decreased $585,000, or at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a year. This de- 
crease is attributed to the reduction in 
the token fare from three for 25 cents 
to two for 15 cents and the increase 
in the payroll charges. 

As a matter of fact, the wage in- 
erease of last June has a most im- 
portant bearing on the situation. The 
advance in pay at that time increased 
the payroll from June 1 to Dee. 31 by 
$459,000 over the similar period in 1922. 
In percentages, this is a 9% per cent 
increase over 1922, and amounts to a 
payroll increase of $2,150 a day. The 
loss in revenue during last December 
as compared with December, 1922, was 
$2,800 a day. This, coupled with an 
inerease in payroll of $2,150 a day, 
shows the condition before the company. 

In 1922, after relief measures had 
been put into effect, particularly the 
regulation of severe jitney competition, 
the company was able to pay $360,000 
to the state on its back taxes, and in 
1923 $655,000 was paid on this par- 
ticular item. In addition to this, cur- 
rent state taxes of $840,000 were paid 
during the two-year period. In the 
matter of back taxes, due since the war 
period, there still remains to be paid 
to the state, however, about $800,000. 

In an effort to keep fares at the low- 
est possible point, the company made 
a voluntary decrease in the then exist- 
ing rate of fare of 10 cents in March, 
1922, by the introduction of the token 
fare, selling three tokens for 25 cents. 
At the time this was put into effect 
the trend of revenues under the 10-cent 
fare was upward, and the trend of 
wage rates and other costs of opera- 
tion was downward. 

Continued increase in riding and a 
reduction in rates of wages, together 
with numerous economies of operation, 
made possible another voluntary reduc- 
tion in rate by the company, when. 
in April, 1923, the token rate was re- 
duced to two for 15 cents. Since the 
latter date material increases in wage 
rates were made in June, 1928. This 
marked increase in payroll costs has 
resulted in an upward trend in expense 
of operation. The rate reduction of 10 
per cent in April has resulted in a 
steady downward trend in revenues. 

From June 1, the date of the wage 
increase, to Dec. 31, 1923, the decrease 
in revenue compared with the same 
period of 1922 was $197,000, or 2 per 
cent. More passengers were carried 
than in the 1922 period, but not enough 
to offset the reduction in the token fare. 
If the decrease in revenue by months 
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is considered, however, the trend is 
readily perceived. The loss in revenue 
for November, 1923, compared with 
November, 1922, was $41,000, or 4 per 
cent, and the loss for December, 1923, 
compared with December, 1922, was 
$86,500, or 7 per cent. The decrease 
in December was at the rate of $2,800 
a day. 

AS more passengers were carried 
than during the same months of 1922, 
the company regards it as undesirable 
to economize any further by reduction 
in service. 

The proposed change in fare is from 
the rate of two tickets for 15 cents to 
three for 25 cents. f 


Railway Presents Its Side 
at Atlanta 


The Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, had its innings, on Jan. 
15, at the second public hearing before 
the special committee appointed by the 
City Council to inquire into the plea 
of the company for a 10-cent fare. 
H. M. Atkinson, chairman of the board 
of directors of the company, told of 
some of the troubles confronting his 
company. He said that the New York 
banking interests, with which the com- 
pany had always done business, had 
notified the company that they cannot 
advance another dollar for investment 
in the local railway until that depart- 
ment of the company had been put upon 
a stable and paying basis. He said: 


This means that no more extensions can 
be built. nless these extensions can be 
made, the city cannot expand, for no city 
will ever grow beyond the limits of its rail- 
way system. If the city cannot grow beyond 
the present limits of its railway, Atlanta 
can never reach its hoped-for 500,000 popu- 
lation. Unless we can get $25,000,000 addi- 
tional capital, the necessary extensions can- 
not be made. And unless we can show a 
reasonable return on capital now invested 
we cannot get that $25,000,000. That much 
is evident. 


According to Mr. Atkinson the com- 
pany has actually been rendering rail- 
way service at less than cost for seven 
years. At last it has reached the end 
of its resources. He said that with a 
7-cent fare, the company was only get- 
ting 2.7 cents per passenger in pur- 
chasing power as compared with 4.03 
cents on a 5-cent fare in 1914. 

Mr. Atkinson repeated his request for 
a 10-cent cash fare, a 2-cent charge for 
transfers, and the elimination of jitneys 
from the streets on which cars are 
operating as the means of putting the 
company on a paying basis, permitting 
the extensions to be made, and helping 
the growth of the city. 


Five-Cent Fare Before 
General Assembly 


The’ fight which was waged in Bal- 
timore some time ago in an effort to 
force the United Railways & itlectric 
Company to reduce its fare to 5 cents 
has been carried to the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the State Senate which pro- 
vides 5 cents as the maximum fare. It 
seeks to add a new section to the law 
dealing with the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Weekly Pass and 10 Cents Cash 
in Pensacola 


The Florida State Railroad Commis- 
sion has granted the Pensacola Electric 
Company a revised fare schedule, effec- 
tive Feb. 1. The 8-cent cash fare will 
be replaced by one of 10 cents, the 
price of the token will be kept at 73 
cents but on the basis of six for 45 
cents instead of two for 15 cents, and 
an unlimited-ride transferable weekly 
pass will be added at $1.25. The same 
pass will be valid on the Bay Shore 
division for which workmen’s non- 
transferable tickets are provided at 
twelve for $1.20; commutation tickets 
at ten for $1.25; round-trip tickets for 
30 cents and one-way cash for 20 cents. 
School tickets good only on school days 
remain at half the cost of adult fares 
provided they are purchased in books 
of ten tickets. The commission said: 

The commissioners -are of the opinion 
that a flat increase in fares is of doubtful 
expediency. We are impressed with the 
fact that a considerable amount of travel 
is being diverted from the railway by pri- 
vate automobiles, and it would seem that 
seme schedule of fares that would en- 
courage the more frequent riders to use 
the railway regularly and provide a more 
equitable charge for the casual or infre- 
quent rider might increase riding and rev- 
enue. After investigation and considera- 
tion we have concluded that the so-called 
weekly pass, coupled with a proper token 
and cash fare, gives promise of affording 
additional revenue through stimulating 


travel, and at the same time prove more 
satisfactory to the public. 


Jitneys Abolished in Houston— 
Railway to Spend $1,500,000 


At an election held on Jan. 19 an 
ordinance abolishing jitneys in Hous- 
ton, Tex., effective on April 1, was car- 
ried by a vote of 9,238 to 4,594. This 
election was called as a result of a plan 
to settle Houston’s transportation prob- 
lem formulated by a group of citizens 
and accepted by both the Houston Elec- 
tric Company and the city. 

Jitneys came into existence in Hous- 
ton in 1914. At one time their number 
reached 500, but recently there have 
been not more than 150 in service. The 
present jitney lines, except on one route, 
parallel the street railway lines and 
take care of only the short haul riders. 
The Houston Electric Company has been 
endeavoring to obtain relief from jitney 
competition in order that it might ex- 
pand and improve its system. Failing 
to obtain such relief, the company car- 
ried its case to the federal courts. 

John A. Beeler, New York, was em- 
ployed by the city to make a thorough 
study of the Houston situation in order 
to defend the rate case in the federal 
court. In his report he stated that dual 
transportation was unfair and that the 
railway could not expand if throttled by 
such competition. He recommended 
that the jitneys be abolished and that 
the railway make certain changes in 
its system in order better to handle the 
traffic. After his report was made pub- 
lic a group of citizens formulated a 
plan embodying Mr. Beeler’s recom- 
mendations, the principal provisions of 
which were the abolition of the jitneys 
and the expenditure by the Houston 


Electric Company of approximately 
$1,500,000 in the next three years. 
This agreement was accepted by both 
the city and the Houston Electric Com- 
pany. The Council then passed an 
ordinance abolishing the jitneys and 
submitted it to a vote for ratification. 
Three of the leading newspapers sup- 
ported the proposition. The Citizens’ 
Committee also carried on an extensive 
advertising campaign and held meetings 
in various sections of the city in order 
to explain the agreement and show 
the people the advantages of a railway 
system augmented by bus lines. 


More Bus Lines Proposed for Phila- 
delphia——An ordinance was presented 
to the Council of Philadelphia on Jan. 
17 authorizing the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company to extend its bus 
service on Broad Street and from 
Frankford to Somerton, with an exten- 
sion of the Roosevelt Boulevard line. 
The company also wants approval of an 
increase in its funded indebtedness to 
the amount of $1,000,000 so as to 
finance the extension. The additional 
equipment needed will be 130 buses. 


Increased Rates in Effect.—The De- 
troit United Railway, Detroit, Mich., 
recently filed with the State Public Util- 
ities Commission a fare schedule in- 
creasing rates on three of its divisions 
from 2 cents a mile to 23 cents. The 
change, which became effective on Jan. 
10, is in accordance with a _ recent 
authorization by the commission. The 
company increased its fare on the line 
between Detroit and Toledo and be- 
tween Detroit and Jackson from 2 to 23 
eents on Jan. 15. 


Buses to Replace Railway. — The 
Wallkill Transit Company, Middletown, 
N. Y., operating the .Middletown- 
Goshen trolley system of 13 miles, 
plans to replace all cars with buses in 
the spring. Seven buses will probably 
be purchased. 


Independent Licenses Will Not Be 
Renewed.—At a hearing on Jan. 17, 
attended by independent bus owners, 
Mayor EH. F. Leonard of Springfield, 
Mass., informed the bus men that he 
did not intend to renew bus licenses 
other than for the Springfield Street 
Railway after May. 1. He explained 
that he did not believe independent 
buses could compete against the rail- 
way without injury to the latter and 
consequent detriment to the public. 


Six-Cent Fare Continuance Sought.— 
The Binghamton Railway, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has applied to the Public Service 
Commission for authority to. continue 
the 6-cent fare in that city until Jan. 
15, 1925. The Binghamton city authori- 
ties, by ordinance, have approved the 
extension of the 6-cent fare rate. The 
receiver claims that if the company 
had been compelled to operate on a 
5-cent fare in 1923 it would have oper- 
ated at a loss of $80,000. One-man 
car operation has resulted in economies, 
but the employees have recently peti- 
tioned for an increase in wages. 
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Personal Items 


Alexander McIver in Charge 
of Heavy Traction 


Alexander McIver has been made 
supervisor of heavy traction develop- 
ments of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 

He received the degree of bachelor of 
arts from the University of North 
Carolina, and then took the electrical 
engineering course at John Hopkins 
University, which he completed in 1895. 

Mr. McIver assisted in the early work 
on the Sprague multiple-unit control 
and later helped to install this system 
on the South Side Elevated Railroad, 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
and the Boston Elevated Railroad. 

He was connected with the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railway as 
master mechanic. From this position 
he transferred to that of superintend- 
ent of equipment of the New York 
Railways—the consolidated surface lines 
of New York City. 

“Mr. McIver joined the Westinghouse 
forces in December, 1909. The electri- 
fication of the New York Terminal was 
then under way and Mr. McIver super- 
vised the execution of Westinghouse 
contracts for this work. While making 
his headquarters in New York he super- 
vised Westinghouse activities on the 
Long Island Railroad and the rapid 
transit and surface railroads in New 
York City as well. 

At-—the inception of the Norfolk & 
Western electrification, Mr. McIver was 
appointed resident engineer in charge 
for the Westinghouse Company. Upon 
the. completion of this important work 
he was appointed to a similar position 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
electrification. 

Mr. McIver will make his headquar- 
ters at the East Pittsburgh works of 
the Westinghouse Company. 


F. R. Phillips General Manager 
Pittsburgh Railways 


F. R. Phillips has been made general 
manager of the Pittsburgh Railways 
to succeed the late P. N. Jones. Mr. 
Phillips is well known in the electric 
railway field. He was appointed acting 
general manager for the receivers at 
Pittsburgh in the early summer of 1923. 
At that time his career was briefly re- 
viewed in the ELecrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. In December of last year, 
when Mr. Phillips was made head of 
the Pennsylvania Street Railway Asso- 
ciation, a portrait and a biography of 
him were published in the JouRNAL. 


George F. Atkinson has been reap- 
pointed assistant director of the De- 
partment of City Transit, Philadelphia. 
This announcement was made by Mayo: 
Kendrick. Mr. Atkinson held the post 
under two former mayors. 


H. B. Shaftoe 


H. B. Shaftoe Vice-President and 
D. L. Waters Comptroller at 
Providence 


The United Electric Railways, Provi- 
dence, R.' I., recently announced the 
election of H. B. Shaftoe as vice-presi- 
dent and the appointment of D. L. 
Waters as comptroller. Mr. Shaftoe 
will have charge of the financial, com- 
mercial and accounting departments of 
the company. He has risen steadily 
through the ranks of the company, hay- 
ing joined the property as a stenogra- 
pher in 1902, when it was known as the 
Rhode Island Company. In 1920 he 
was made comptroller. He was holding 
this post when he was elected vice- 
president. The other vice-president of 
the company is E. J. Dickson. A 
sketch of his career was published in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL at 
the time he joined the company last 
summer. 

Mr. Waters, the new comptroller, 
joined the United Electric Railways 
from the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration offices in Washington, 


D. L. Waters 
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where he was chief accountant in the 
comptroller’s office. He began his 
career in 1903 with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, which company he served 
for nine years. While with that com- 
pany he held the position of chief clerk 
to the division engineer, and later was 
accountant in the office of the auditor 
of disbursements. From 1912 to 1918 
Mr. Waters was connected with the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad, in the 
capacities of special accountant and 
chief clerk. He joined the United Trac- 
tion Company, Albany, N. Y., in 1918 
as auditor and assistant secretary. 
This position he resigned last year to 
accept the post of chief accountant 
in the comptroller’s office of the United 
States Railroad Administration. There 
he remained until Jan. 1 of this year, 
when he left to go to Providence as 
comptroller of the 350 mile system in 
that city and adjourning territory. 


C. O. G. Miller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Key System Transit Cem- 
pany, Oakland, Calif., the successor un- 
der reorganization to the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways. Mr. Miller 
has long been connected as an officer 
and director with impertant business 
enterprises in Oakland, of which city he 
is a native. 

Gordon Campbell, who terminated his 
fifteen-year presidency of the York 
Railways with the year 1923, as noted 
recently in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
intends to remain actively interested in 
public service, including the electric rail- 
way branch. This is said to correct any 
possible misinterpretation of the words. 
“Gordon Campbell Retires” as used in 
the caption over the previous item, in 
which their use was intended to apply 
in a strictly local sense. As has been 
pointed out previously, Mr. Campbell’s 
career has covered a wide range of 
activities in the public utility field and 
at York included the direction of a 
company that ‘combined railway, elec- 
tric light and power, steam heating and 
other activities. 

W. R. Alberger has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Key System Transit Company, Oak- 
land, Calif., the successor under reor- 
ganization to the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways, with which he 
served in a similar capacity. 


Obituary 


Arthur W. Field, for nearly twenty 
years general sales agent of the Stand- 
ard Motor Truck Company, of | Pitts- 
burgh, died on Jan. 12, of pneumonia 
Mr. Field was born in Providence, R. L., 


.and early in his life was connected 


with the operating department of the 
Union Railway in that city. Then he 
was appointed Eastern sales agent and 
later vice-president of the Peckham 
Motor Truck & Wheel Company. He 
joined the forces of the Standard Motor 
Truck in 1905. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Rattan Used Extensively for 


Car Seats* 


By BERTRAM BERRY 

Manager Sales Car Seat Department, 

Heywood-Wakefield Company 

Rattan is a vine growing sometimes 
more than 500 ft. long and is from 4 
in. to 2 in. in diameter. It has a long 
drooping leaf, similar to a palm leaf, 
and a thin bark covered with sharp 
thorns. 

There are more than one hundred 
varieties of rattan. The best grades 
are gathered from higher altitudes and 
the greater part comes from Dutc} 
Borneo. Rattan cut for the first time 
is always better quality than later cuts. 
Where the jungle has been cut over 
several times the sticks are likely to 
In a year the vine 
will grow about 10 ft. and will be about 
1 in. in diameter. 

When harvesting rattan the natives 
first cut the vine about 3 ft. from the 
ground. After cutting over a small 
area the vine is allowed to dry for sev- 
eral days to permit the bark to loosen 
and the leaves to fall off. It is then 
pulled down and cut into lengths of 10 
to 20 ft. so that it can be conveniently 
handled. These pieces are later pulled 
through a crotch or around the trunk 
of a tree to remove the bark and thorns. 
After the bark has been removed the 
rattan has a glossy appearance. This 
is caused by the enamel which covers 
the stick and is known as sega. 

The rattan is carried to rivers and 
floated to the nearest trading post, 


_ where it is sold to Chinese merchants. 


River steamers take the rattan to 
Singapore. There it is washed with 
sand and water, graded and bundled. 

After reaching the United States the 
rattan is prepared for commercial pur- 
poses. Some of it is sold in cut lengths 
to the electric railways for snow 
sweepers, its toughness and elasticity 
lending itself admirably to this pur- 
pose. It is used also in a much smaller 
degree in schools for pointers and in 
other ways by some of the more aggres- 
sive teachers, the rattan resisting an 
impact when sometimes a wooden rule 
would break. 

The bulk of the stock is split up into 
reed and cane by running the material 
through a machine fitted with a special 
knife which has radiating blades. The 
core, which is called “reed,” passes 
through the center of the knife and the 
strands, which are split from the out- 
side of the rattan, are called “cane.” 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the New York WBlectric 
Railway Association, New York, Jan. 24, 


These strands are then run through a 
shaving machine, which planes the bot- 
tom and sides, thereby making the 
strand even in thickness and width. 
They are then counted and measured 
and the cane is put up in bunches to 
contain 1,000 ft. The reed is used in 
the manufacture of reed furniture, 
while the cane is used in the seats and 
backs of chairs as well as for furniture 
decorative purposes. 

A large proportion of the cane, how- 
ever, is woven into webbing for railway 
coach, electric car and bus seats. It is 
furnished with or without canvas lining 
and comes in rolls of approximately 200 
lineal feet and in any width up to 
48 in. 

Before covering a seat or back 
cushion, the rattan car seat webbing is 
first placed in lukewarm water for 
about fifteen minutes to make it pliable. 
The canvas backing is not disturbed by 
wetting as the glue sets again when the 
webbing dries. The springs of the 
cushions are slightly compressed when 
upholstering, and after the rattan dries 
a neat job is the result. 

When rattan is discolored from use, 
soap and water may be used to ad- 
vantage and without damage. New 
strands may be woven in by hand where 
wear or burns have caused a break in 
the webbing. These strands should be 
inserted an inch or two away from the 
break and over the original strand. 
This is quite similar to and about as 
easy as the paper mat weaving taught 
children in kindergarten schools. After 
all of the new strands have been woven 
into place they should be pulled tight 
and then cut off close to a cross-strand. 
Rattan webbing is durable, cool, com- 
fortable and sanitary. 


Improvement Planned for Ottawa 


The new franchise agreemert re- 
cently approved by the people of 
Ottawa, Canada, for the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway calls for the purchase of 
fifteen new cars during the first year, 
erection of a new carhouse, construc- 
tion of about 5 miles of single track 
and a new substation, the whole entail- 
ing an expenditure of about $600,000. 
Further improvements and extensions 
are arranged for each year during a 
five-year period in accordance with 
recommendations made to the city in 
1922 by R. M. Feustel, traction expert. 
None of the work will be undertaken 
until the contract has been signed by 
the city and ratified by the Provincial 
and Dominion houses of Parliament. 
The total expenditure to be made for 
improvements under the five-year pro- 
gram is $1,500,000. 


Improvements to Cost $685,000 


A program of improvements for 1924 
in St. Joseph, Mo., totaling $685,000, 
is proposed by the St. Joseph Rail- 
way, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany. Eighteen one-man cars will be 
put in service on the various lines, at 
an approximate cost of $60,000. These 
ears will be rebuilt from a number 
which the company now has and will be 
equipped with modern devices. The 
company expects to spend between 
$300,000 and $350,000 for paving and 
new track construction. Improvements. 
will be made at the carhouses costing 
about $10,000. 

Extensive improvements will also be 
made in the electric department in- 
volving an expenditure of from $150,000 
to $200,000. An extension of the Wyatt 
Park car line to the municipal golf 
links will cost $26,000, including paving. 


Railways Use Fewer Castings 


The total bookings of steel castings 
for 1923, according to the Department 
of Commerce, amounted to 868,019 tons, 
or 74.6 per cent of the capacity of the 
principal manufacturers. Ofthisamount, 
380,000 tons were railway specialties 
and 488,019 tons were miscellaneous 
castings. Although in 1922 the total 
production was smaller, being only 785,- 
059 tons, or 67.5 per cent of the pro- 
duction capacity, railway specialties 
were greater than last year, being 399,- 
174 tons. In 1922 the bookings of 
miscellaneous. castings amounted to 
885,885 tons. 


Study of Trade Catalogs 


A study is now being made by a 
special committee of the Special Libra- 
ries Association of the United States, 
pertaining to trade catalogs, and in- 
fermation is desired as to what firms 
in this country keep a historical col- 
lection of trade catalogs. Information 
regarding this subject would be grate- 
fully received by Lewis A. Armistead, 
librarian, Boston Elevated Railway, 31 
St. James Avenue, Room 711, Boston 
17, Mass. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Jan. 22, 1924 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb......... 12.425 
Copper wire base, cents perlb........ 15.125 
Lead, cents perlb.. 8.025 
Fie, GOUSEDELID A a. sata wtins kaig og eine 6.82 
Tin, Straits, cents per lb eee, tet Mies 20100 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, pees 
Roads, gross tons..........-.5.--. $4. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons... yy 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2.00 
Franklin, Ml. )sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Central, Ill, screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

1,000 ft. $6.65 
Weatherpr« oof wire base, N.Y. scents pe rlb 17.00 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags $2.10 
Linseed oil (5- bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal. $0.94 


White lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), N.Y. ,cents 
per lb., carload lots. . . 11.60 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N. ve per gal.. Str0> 
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Bellows Falls & Saxtons River Street 
Railway, Bellows Falls, Vt., suffered 
by fire on Jan. 21 the loss of six cars, 
earhouses, electrical equipment, snow- 
plow and all machinery and stock for 
repair work. The main generator and 
two dynamos were made unfit for use 
and all cars burned except two that 
were in service on the road hauling 
freight. Rush orders have been put in 
for new equipment and service will 
be restored as soon as possible. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., includes an expendi- 
ture of $808,000 for new cars in its 
$7,500,000 budget for 1924. 


Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Railway, Altoona, Pa., in 1923 rebuilt 
nine double-truck cars into one-man 
cars. 


Richmond Railroad, Staten Island, 
N. Y., has just ordered from the Os- 
good-Bradley Car Company twenty-five 
one-man, two-man, double-truck pas- 
senger cars with seating capacity of 
forty-four, built to the railway com- 
pany’s specifications. General Electric 
equipment will be supplied. 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., as indicated previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, has in- 
cluded in its expansion program of 
1924 the purchase of 100 cars. The 
cars will be of the so-called “H” type, 
for operation in single units and two- 
car trains. These cars seat fifty-two 
passengers and have an inclosed sec- 
tion in the center and open sections on 
both ends. The company will construct 
twenty additional cars in its own shops. 
These cars will be of the so-called type 
“K,” similar to the “H” type cars. The 
completion of the 1924 program will 
give 1,248 passenger cars. 


Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., contemplates the purchase of 
four buses in the near future. 


Houston Electric Company, Houston, 
Tex., in accordance with the ordinance 
agreement recently approved by the 
voters, will purchase fifteen double- 
truck cars during 1924, The cars will 
cost approximately $12,000 each. 

Texas Construction Company, Dallas, 
Tex., formed to electrify the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway from Dallas 
to Denton, has awarded contracts for 
six passenger cars and one express car 
to the American Car Company. The 
rolling stock will be built to specifica- 
tions drawn by Richard Meriwether, 
vice-president of the Dallas Railway 
and vice-president of the Texas Con- 
struction Company. The passenger 
cars will be designed for either one- 
man or two-man operation. 
i ___ 


Track and Line 


Columbus Electric & Power Company, 
Columbus, Ga., plans improvements 
costing $100,000 to be completed by 
March 1. The work includes the mov- 
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ing of the double tracks on Broadway 


between Twelfth and Fourteenth to 
the center, the trolley wires to be sup- 
ported by one iron pole. It provides 
for the elimination of two long rows of 
old wooden poles. The street, which is 
the main thoroughfare of the city, is 
to be widened 6 ft. so as to make 
room for additional traffic. Following 
the completion of this improvement a 
similar program is scheduled for the 
lower Broad Street section, the two 
projects to cost near $200,000. 


Dallas Railway has been granted per- 
mission to construct an extension on 
the Eway and Seventh Street lines. 
The Eway Street line extension will be 
double-tracked at a cost of $36,440 and 
the Seventh Street line will be extended 
at a cost of $9,060. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, Evansville, Ind., plans to 
spend $600,000 during: 1924 for im- 
provements. Of this amount $185,000 
will be used on expenditures in con- 
nection with trackwork. The program 
will be entered upon in the spring. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has ex- 
tended its service from Harney’s Cor- 
ner to Slackwood by laying an addi- 
tional track. The company is also 
laying new switches, curves and other 
special work at the carhouse on Second 
and Davies Streets. 


Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Railway, Altoona, Pa., in 1923 laid 8,341 
ft. of new track, rebuilt 3,321 ft. and 
repaired 3,400 ft., laying 12,000 new 
ties, 


Madison Railways, Madison, Wis., 
plans to build an extension of three or 
four blocks on University Avenue be- 
yond Breese Terrace to handle extra 
ears for the accommodation of the in- 
creasing crowds at the University of 
Wisconsin football stadium and the 
stock pavilion. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Louisville Railway, Louisville, Ky., 
has been busy for the past several 
months, in moving boilers, generators, 
turbines, etc., from its old power plant 
at Logan Street, to the big Riverside 
plant on the Ohio River, a compara- 
tively new plant, in which its entire 
power equipment will be located. 

Atlantic City & Shore Railroad, 
Atlantic City, N. J., is erecting a $5,000 
passenger station at Margate City. 

Seattle, Wash.— Appropriation of 
$2,583, one-half each from the water 
and railway department funds for in- 
stallation of a negative feeder from 
the James Street substation to the new 
steel pipe line from Cedar Lake, the 
source of Seattle’s water supply, is 
proposed by Superintendent George F. 
Russell of the water department. The 
experiment is planned to prevent dis- 
integration of the steel from stray cur- 
rent from the municipal railway lines. 
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Trade Notes 


Westinghouse Electric & Manuface 


turing Company, Pittsburgh, has an- 


nounced the appointment of the Mann ~ 
Electric, Supply Company of Columbia, — 
S. C., as its representatives in distribut- | 


ing electrical apparatus. With an in- 
crease of 11,000 sq.ft. in warehouse 
floor space, the new agent-jobbers are 


prepared to furnish reliable and efficient — 


electrical service in South Carolina. 
They will carry a complete stock of 
motors, meters, transformers, line 
materials and other electrical equip- 
ment of Westinghouse company manu- 
facture. 


Hyman Michaels Company, Chicago, 
dealers in new and relaying rails, has 
placed Al Michaels, assistant treasurer, 
in charge of its Pittsburgh offices, lo- 
cated in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. Mr. Michaels was formerly lo- 
cated in Chicago. 


General..Electric Company, Schenec- a 


tady, N. Y., has created a Southwestern 
district to handle its apparatus busi- 
ness in Texas, Oklahoma, southern New 
Mexico and southeastern Arizona. The 
Southwest General Electric Company, 
as such, will continue to act as dis- 
tributing jobber in the Southwestern 
district. 
pointed Southwestern manager, in gen- 
eral charge of General Electric busi- 
ness in that territory, and L. T. Blais- 
dell, district manager. 


Harold F. Marshall, until recently 
advertising manager for Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company, Inc., engineers 
and constructors, left New York early 
in January to take up his new duties 
as advertising manager for Warren 
Webster & Company, engineers and 
manufacturers of steam heating sys- 
tems. 


 ————————— 
New Advertising Literature 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has issued a pamphlet enumerating the 
five points of value in the new Ohio 
Brass ear. The pamphlet shows vari- 
ous sectional views of the trolley ear. 


Chicago Motor Coach Company has 
issued an attractive booklet, “Place of 
the Motor Coach in a General Compre- 
hensive Plan for Transportation in 
Chicago.” The text was prepared by 
John A. Ritchie, president of the com- 
pany, to show the importance of proper 
development of the use of a motor 
coach in Chicago. 


American Insulating Machinery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has issued a new 
catalog on Aimco electric railway sig- 
nals and crossing bells “for safety and 
efficiency.” ‘ 


Griscom-Russell Company, New York, 


‘N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 1216, 


describing the U-fin air cooler to 
be used for cooling the air from gen- 
erator windings by the use of turbine 
condensate, 
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C. W. Hobson has been ap- — 


